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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 24. 
GEORGE B. ROBERTS. 


President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


THE admirable management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has given it a 
high place among the railways of the 
world. We believe that every honest 
man in the service of the company is 
proud of his connection with it, and 
feels secure of his place ; for in the lan- 
guage of the man who stands at its 
head, ‘‘ Under our rules no man has 
any question as to retaining his position, 
so long as he is capable and properly 
performs the duties required of him; 
nor need he fear that he will be over- 
looked whenever an opportunity for 
promotion occurs.” 

Mr. Roberts is himself an example of 
the truth of the statement. Steadiness of 
industry, rather than any element of 
brilliancy in his mental composition, 
gradually favored his advancement, 
until he stepped into the chief place in 
its administration. Of him Prof. Sizer 
remarks from a survey of his portrait : 

‘This organization indicates positive- 
ness of character, with energy and en- 
durance. The Motive Mental in tem- 
perament seems to be the leading 
quality of his constitution, The 
motive gives endurance, hardihood, 
and that grasp of effort and de- 
cisiveness of spirit that are requisite 
to the labors, cares, and responsibilities 
of life. That face does not look as if 
life had been easy and smooth to him, 
but as if he had been compelled to begin 
early to take care of himself, and to 
work his way into positions of useful- 
ness and responsibility. If we may 
say it, there is a kind of Martha look 
about the face; as if he had been 
‘careful and troubled about many 
things.’ There is a sort of sincerity 
and seriousness about the whole expres- 
sion ; that one may suppose the locono- 
tive engineer running a fast train on 
curves and amid dangerous surround- 
ings would take on and wear. 


‘The Mental temperament gives broad- 
ness to the tophead and definiteness to 
the features, while the Motive gives 
massiveness and strength. If he had 
more of the Vital temperament his 
cheek would be more filled out, and he 
would look as if he enjoyed life to a 
greater extent. He appears to have 
clearness of thought, sharpness of per- 
ception, and power to co-ordinate facts 
and bring them into harmonious rela- 
tion. The reader will see the breadth of 
the head at the region of the temples 
where the hair joins the forehead ; that 
indicates Constructiveness, mechanical 
ingenuity, ability to combine thoughts 
and things, so as to make a good, efficient 
combination. While some men can run 
a.single line of thought and purpose, 
but become confused with anything like 
complication, a person of this organi- 
zation has all the positiveness and defi- 
niteness required to co-ordinate various 
forces, facts,and things with calmness and 
power. Multiplicity does not disturb him. 
- “That forehead shows excellent rea- 
soning power. He has ability to think 
logically ; can carry a large amount of 
responsibility, a world of details, and 
not get them tangled or confused. He 
ought to be known as a reader of 
strangers, as one able to study men at a 
glance, and know what to do with them. 
He has the faculty of touching lightly 
certain characters and avoiding conflict 
where it is unnecessary. He can, we 
think, inspire men with the idea that 
they should conform to his usage and 
judgment; he has a kind of a magnetism 
that makes him a leader. He uses words 
that have a clear and definite meaning, 
and employs enough of them to com- 
pass a subject without overloading it. 
He has not the defect of saying too 
much; does not put his hoop twice 
around the barrel when once will an- 
swer.” 
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George B. Roberts was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., on the 15th of 
January, 1833, and is now, therefore, in 
his fifty-seventh year. He is a graduate 
of Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy. His entire life has practically 
been passed in railway service, as he be- 
gan as a rodman on the construction of 
the mountain division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1851, and was steadily 
engaged in the location and construc- 
tion of various railroads, including the 
Sunbury and Erie, North Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, Allentown 
and Auburn, Mahoney and Broad 
Mountain, West Jersey and other roads, 
until 1862, when he gave all his time to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

His ability was noticed by Mr. Thom- 
son, then President of the railway, and 
when an opportunity favored, he was 
appointed assistant in the President’s 
office. In May, 1869, he became Fourth 
Vice-President. Four years later was 
appointed Second Vice-President, and 
on the death of Mr. Thomson, was 
elected First Vice-President. When 
Mr. Scott died, in June, 1880, he stepped 
into the place made vacant by that effi- 
cient officer. 

It is said that his rapid advancement 
has been largely due to his ability as a 
negotiator. Under the administration 
of Mr. Thomson the policy of the Com- 
pany was directed toward securing 
control of various minor roads which 
contribute toward the extensive ‘‘ sys- 
tem” that the Pennsylvania Railway 
now comprises. To secure this, much 
discreet negotiation was necessary, and 
in this Mr. Roberts was remarkably suc- 
cessful. 

Having devoted the best part of his 
life to railway interests the habits of 
business have doubtless greatly influ- 
enced his social temper, as he shows 
little interest in social matters. He 
was born in the Society of Friends, but 
is a member of an Episcopal church. 
In business enterprises outside of rail- 
roading he takes little share, not permit- 


ting his name to be used as many 
wealthy men do on the official lists of 
corporate or private enterprises, such as 
insurance companies, banks, etc. 

His family is of Welsh derivation, 
forefather from beyond the sea having 
as far back as 1683 found his way to 
Montgomery County, Pa., and bought 
the property that has been the Roberts 
homestead ever since. : 

None of this land has been sold out 
of the family, and the room in which 
Mr. Roberts was born fifty-six years ago 
is the same one in which all the children 
of the house have been born since the 
early date of its erection. The old house 
is his homestead now, and there he 
spends part of the year with his family. 


WILLIAM BOOTH. 


The Leader of the Salvation Army. 


EVERY one has heard of the Salvation 
Army, for it has branches almost every 
where in the domain of Christendom. 
In the United States it has grown rapid- 


ly during the past few years. In all 
our principal cities we find its stations 
and regular organized workers. Go al- 
most any where and we shall find the 
peculiar uniform affected by these 
workers. The leading characteristic of 
the movement may be said to consist 
in its military organization. From 
general down, all officers of an army 
are represented, and a company of Sal- 
vation Army people is not an infrequent 
sight on the street, marching in soldier- 
ly order, headed by their drum and fife 
band. 

The man who has been most conspic- 
uous in this organization from the first is 
William Booth. He is English by birth, 
Nottingham, Eng., being his native 
place, where on the 10th April, 1829, he 
first saw the light. He was educated in 
a private school, and later he studied 
theology with a view to entering the 
ministry of the Methodist church. From 
1850 to 1861 he was a preacher in that 
connection. He withdrew for the pur- 
pose of entering upon home missionary 
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work. In 1865 he organized a Christian 
mission in the east end of London, where 
misery and vice are shockingly preva- 
lent. Feeling the necessity for a method 
of doing the work that should be regu- 
lar and positive, he adopted the military 
idea, and incorporated many of the 
principles of military training and dis- 





and the enthusiastic energy of Booth. In 
a few yearsall parts of Great Britain were 
invaded by this army. Then delegates 
were sent to the Continent and centers 
of operation were established in differ- 
ent countries there. Later, America and 
India became fields of activity for these 
zealous missionaries. Not only Gen. 














WILLIAM BOOTH. 
The Leader of the Salvation Army. 


cipline with it. This organization re- 
ceived in 1878 the name of Salvation 
Army. The members, asa rule, are re- 
quired to wear uniforms and the leaders 
have regular official titles. 

Perhaps the rapidity of the growth of 
this system is due to two things for the 
most part—the novelty of the enterprise, 


Booth is interested in this work, but also 
his whole family, consisting of several 
sons and daughters, are devoted toit. In 
connection with it he has published 
several books and edits the army organ, 
the War Cry, which first appeared in 
1880. Now it is said that editions of 
400,000 copies are published. 
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There is no doubt but that a vast 
amount of good is done by this class of 
religionists. Penetrating into the low- 
est stratum of human life, they reach 
and rescue hundreds of the vice-burden- 
ed where all other means of grace and 
benevolence would fail. Indeed, the 
work of the Salvation Army extends into 
quarters where other moral or religious 
effort for the redemption of the wretched 
is unknown. Nothing daunts the Salva- 
tion Army man or woman. No criticism 
or jibe,no sarcasm,no sneer, no force can 
intimidate them. They calmly and stead- 
ily pursue their course, and manifest 
often, in a surprising way, the improv- 
ing effects of the drill and discipline of 
the system. 

Looking at the portrait of General 
Booth as we have it, we note as promi- 
nent a kind, solicitous expression, with 
much of the earnestness and pathos that 
belongs todevotion of purpose. The nose 
is a strong feature, and if its physiognomy 
is to be trusted, we could believe in the 
aggressive spirit of the man, in his ability 
to fight tenaciously for the objects that he 
may entertain. Like a Loyola, he is 
stimulated by opposition, his convictions 
of duty and philanthropy becoming the 
more assured the harder the contest for 
their maintenance. He has quickness of 
perception, and the executive order of 
mind, appreciating the value of facts as 
they relate to his work, and being prompt 
in availing himself of opportunities that 
appear to aid his cause. 


JOSE ZORILLA. 
The Poet of Spain. 


Spain has given the world much of 
romance and song drawn from the his- 
tory and life of her people. Possessing 
elements of ardor and buoyancy, the 
Spanish man and woman have that 
material in themselves that inspires the 
poetic muse, and with a history most re- 
markable for its diversified interest, its 
romantic tales of national prowess and 
glory on sea and land, its long Moorish 
struggle, and its many renowned war- 


riors and navigators, who contributed 
so much toward the development of 
middle age civilization, it was but 
natural that the poet and romancist 
should have flourished in that cis-Apen- 
nine peninsula. 

The poet has never disappeared from 
Spanish literature—as we may know 
from consultation with some of our best 
English writers. Irving, for instance, 


shows a deep regard for the poetry of 
Spain—and Longfellow acknowledges 


JOSE ZORILLA, 
The Poet of Spain. 


much indebtedness to it for topic and 
suggestion. 

Not long since an event occurred that 
drew the attention of the entire Spanish 
world. It was the crowning of Jose 
Zorilla as the national poet. Senor 
Zorilla is a native of the City of Valla- 
dolid, where he was born seventy-two 
years ago. He was educated for the 
law, but after two years decided that he 
was not in sympathy with that vocation 
but with literature, and for the purpose 
of trying his pen in that field he went to 
Madrid. He published a volume of 
poems when about twenty years of age, 
and for eight years afterward he poured 
out poetical and dramatic productions 
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with true Spanish fecundity. No less 
than ten volumes of verse and thirty 
dramas are to be assigned to that period. 
But his literary activity brought him 
more fame than money. He went to 
Paris, and there began publishing his 
longest and must famous poem, ‘‘ Gran- 
ada.” Next came twelve years passed 
in Mexico, lost to poetry but filled with 
pleasant experiences. He had a period 
of successful lecturing, and at last was 
granted a pension by the government. 
Since then he has been living a quiet 
life in Valladolid, to be called forth at the 
near end of his days to receive, in mem- 
ory of his former literary labors, the 


nation’s tribute of affection and honor. 
The head of Senor Zorilla is broad 
enough between the temples and high 
enough to indicate the poetic constitu- 
tion. Temperamentally he is activeand 
strong—the association of an excellent 
physique with a susceptible and rather 
intense brain. His appears to be the 
spirit that must adventure in tields that 
are new, whether in the rhythmical 
measures of verse, or in lands that are 
strange and inviting. His yearning for 
mental activity, and that variety of scene 
and suggestion that feeds mental ac- 
tivity, has always been manifest. 
EDITOR. 





DO SEPARATE PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS REQUIRE SEPARATE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL OKGANS? 


[Extract from a paper on the subject read by 
Mr. B. Hollander before the Aristotelian Society 
of London.) 


HOUGH the researches of physi- 


ologists and investigations made 
by pathologists have resulted in defining 


distinct regions for motion and sensa- 
tion, we are still ignorant of the subjec- 
tive side of these localizations. That 
the various elements of the mind have 
separate seats in the brain can, however, 
not be doubted; for the same movements, 
which occur during certain emotions, 
can be effected by applying galvanic 
currents to definite portions of the brain. 
In other words, the thought-current 
and the physical-current, starting from 
the same point, travel on the same line 
and produce the same physical effect. 
That there are thought-centers can also 
be judged from the effect produced by 
destruction of a definite region. For 
instance, the destruction of the visual 
region is followed not only by loss of 
sight, but also by loss of visual ideation 
and recollection, which means a distinct 
injury to the mind. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
musical genius requires not only a good 
auditory apparatus, but also a highly or- 
ganized auditory brain-center, and that 
the powers of a painter to distinguish be- 


tween the shades of color are dependent 
primarily on a distinct nerve center of 
superior quality. 

Without assuming special centers we 
should be unable to explain the trans- 
mission of peculiarities of character. 
Man has to thank his parents not only 
for the fortunes they bequeath him, but 
also for his organization. He is born 
with certain pre-dispositions, and though 
he can modify his mature, he can do so 
only to a certain extent. Viewed in his 
present state, man has such a complex 
psychical nature, that makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to analyze it. 

We do not know as yet what consti- 
tutes a genius. All we know is, that it 
is a gift of nature, and as it is generally 
partial, it must depend on the condition 
of definite organs. Why should genius 
be so closely allied to madness; why 
should a change of brain cause a change 
of character ; or an injury to the brain 
disturb the manifestation of the faculties, 
unless the impulses, which form the 
elements of character, require definite 
brain-centers ? 

The question is of great importance to 
the student of moral responsibility, for 
if good dispositions can be transmitted 
so can be bad ones. 
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As long as mind was thought to be a 
substance independent of matter, specu- 
lations as to its nature were abundant. 
Recent researches, however, havelimited 
the inquiry and prove not only the alli- 


ance between mind and body, but also the 
fact that nerve-centers are the condition 
for the manifestation of thought, and 
that separate psychological functions re- 
quire separate physiological organs. 


+: > -e 
DELSARTISM.—II. 


HE publication in our July number 
of the article on the Delsarte Sys- 
tem of Expression and Physical Culture, 
has elicited many letters asking for 
further information on the practical 
workings of the system, the nature of 
its gymnastics, the suitable age for study, 
etc. In this number we furnish a more 
explicit statement of the methods of the 
system, gathered from the lectures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell, the Del- 
sartean exponents. 

It is very difficult to write on gesture 
and motion ; for gesture is a language 
by itself, not adequately translated 
into words, and it would be impossible 
to give exact rules, as they would be 
modified with each pupil according to 
his needs. In practicing the same ex- 
ercise each pupil ina class might require 
a different criticism, according as this 
or that muscle or joint refused to obey 
the will.* 

As stated in the first article, the object 
of the work is not to teach a special set 
of gestures or an arbitrary code of 
manners, but to train the whole body 
until it is an instrument of facile and 
natural expression. Most faces are but 
amass of scars, the tide marks of life’s 
ocean, the past worries and cares and 
sorrows indelibly stamped upon them ; 
most bodies are so stiffened by the ‘*‘ left- 
over” pieces of past exertions or past 
repressions that the real nature finds 
hard work to express itself, and often 
gives up the attempt—‘‘ You must not 


* Delsarte always insisted that the physical 
part of his training should precede the philo- 
sophical—and as the gymnastics are mainly for 
the correction of personal deviations from nature, 
they should never be printed asa series of rules 
te be applied to all. 


judge by his appearance and manners,”’ 
we hear it said; ‘‘you will like him 
when you know him better.” 

Our daily work gives us command of 
the larger muscles. Blows, violent ex- 
ertion, nervous jerks, angular motions, 
broken-down attitudes, rude express- 
ions, and awkward manners, require 
but crude mechanism in their execution ; 
but the rhythms which give calm and 
diguity, control to the nerves, expres- 
sive movements, good manners, and 
natural sentiment, require the whole 
muscular framework to act in perfect 
harmony. 

The Delsartean teacher, in examining 
a pupil, usually finds that not more than 
one-half of the muscles are ever called 
into action ; and that this lack of co- 
operative power is made up by using the 
heavy muscles in strained violence and 
broken rhythms. 

The first exercises are all of a relaxing 
nature. The old gymnastic doubled up 
the fist and with great tension gavea blow 
which jarred the whole nervous system. 
Nature does not grow by violence, but by 
harmonious expansion from the simple 
to the more complex. Relaxing move- 
ments consist in shaking the whole arm 
and hand until the joints are loosened, 
the muscles gently put in action, and a 
tingling, magnetic feeling passes up and 
down the arm, which is then allowed to 
hang for some time quietly by the side 
asif dead. The effects are very much 
the same as result from the massage 
treatment. An awakening, as it were, 
in every part, a feeling both of repose 
and power at being able to control the 
whole machinery of the arm instead of 
only a few muscles—a greater power of 
endurance and an absence of the nervous 
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with true Spanish fecundity. No less 
than ten volumes of verse and thirty 
dramas are to be assigned to that period. 
But his literary activity brought him 
more fame than money. He went to 
Paris, and there began publishing his 
longest and must famous poem, ‘‘ Gran- 
ada.” Next came twelve years passed 
in Mexico, lost to poetry but filled with 
pleasant experiences. He had a period 
of successful lecturing, and at last was 
granted a pension by the government. 
Since then he has been living a quiet 
life in Valladolid, to be called forth at the 
near end of his days to receive, in mem- 
ory of his former literary labors, the 


nation’s tribute of affection and honor. 
The head of Senor Zorilla is broad 
enough between the temples and high 
enough to indicate the poetic constitu- 
tion. Temperamentally he is activeand 
strong—the association of an excellent 
physique with a susceptible and rather 
intense brain. His appears to be the 
spirit that must adventure in tields that 
are new, whether in the rhythmical 
measures of verse, or in lands that are 
strange and inviting. His yearning for 
mental activity, and that variety of scene 
and suggestion that feeds mental ac- 
tivity, has always been manifest. 
EDITOR. 





DO SEPARATE PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS REQUIRE SEPARATE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ORGANS? 


{Extract from a paper on the subject read by 
Mr. B. Hollander before the Aristotelian Society 
of London.) 


HOUGH the researches of physi- 
ologists and investigations made 


by pathologists have resulted in defining 
distinct regions for motion and sensa- 
tion, we are still ignorant of the subjec- 


tive side of these localizations. That 
the various elements of the mind have 
separate seats in the brain can, however, 
not be doubted; for the same movements, 
which occur during certain emotions, 
can be effected by applying galvanic 
currents to definite portions of the brain. 
In other words, the thought-current 
and the physical-current, starting from 
the same point, travel on the same line 
and produce the same physical effect. 
That there are thought-centers can also 
be judged from the effect produced by 
destruction of a definite region. For 
instance, the destruction of the visual 
region is followed not only by loss of 
sight, but also by loss of visual ideation 
and recollection, which means a distinct 
injury to the mind. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
musical genius requires not only a good 
auditory apparatus, but also a highly or- 
ganized auditory brain-center, and that 
the powers of a painter to distinguish be- 


tween the shades of color are dependent 
primarily on a distinct nerve center of 
superior quality. 

Without assuming special centers we 
should be unable to explain the trans- 
mission of peculiarities of character. 
Man has to thank his parents not only 
for the fortunes they bequeath him, but 
also for his organization. He is born 
with certain pre-dispositions, and though 
he can modify his mature, he can do so 
only to a certain extent. Viewed in his 
present state, man has such a complex 
psychical nature, that makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to analyze it. 

We do not know as yet what consti- 
tutes a genius. All we know is, that it 
is a gift of nature, and as it is generally 
partial, it must depend on the condition 
of definite organs. Why should genius 
be so closely allied to madness; why 
should a change of brain cause a change 
of character ; or an injury to the brain 
disturb the manifestation of the faculties, 
unless the impulses, which form the 
elements of character, require definite 
brain-centers ? 

The question is of great importance to 
the student of moral responsibility, for 
if good dispositions can be transmitted 
so can be bad ones. 
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As long as mind was thought to be a 
substance independent of matter, specu- 
lations as to its nature were abundant. 
Recent researches, however, havelimited 
the inquiry and prove not only the alli- 


ance between mind and body, but also the 
fact that nerve-centers are the condition 
for the manifestation of thought, and 
that separate psychological functions re- 
quire separate physiological organs. 
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etc. In this number we furnish a more 
explicit statement of the methods of the 
system, gathered from the lectures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Russell, the Del- 
sartean exponents. 

It is very difficult to write on gesture 
and motion ; for gesture is a language 
by itself, not adequately translated 
into words, and it would be impossible 
to give exact rules, as they would be 
modified with each pupil according to 
his needs. In practicing the same ex- 
ercise each pupil ina class might require 
a different criticism, according as this 
or that muscle or joint refused to obey 
the will.* 

As stated in the first article, the object 
of the work is not to teach a special set 
of gestures or an arbitrary code of 
manners, but to train the whole body 
until it is an instrument of facile and 
natural expression. Most faces are but 
amass of scars, the tide marks of life’s 
ocean, the past worries and cares and 
sorrows indelibly stamped upon them ; 
most bodies are so stiffened by the “‘ left- 
over” pieces of past exertions or past 
repressions that the real nature finds 
hard work to express itself, and often 
gives up the attempt—‘‘ You must not 


* Delsarte always insisted that the physical 
part of his training should precede the philo- 
sophical—and as the gymnastics are mainly for 
the correction of personal deviations from nature, 
they should never be printed asa series of rules 
te be applied to all. 


judge by his appearance and manners,”’ 
we hear it said; ‘‘you will like him 
when you know him better.” 

Our daily work gives us command of 
the larger muscles. Blows, violent ex- 
ertion, nervous jerks, angular motions, 
broken-down attitudes, rude express- 
ions, and awkward manners, require 
but crude mechanism in their execution ; 
but the rhythms which give calm and 
diguity, control to the nerves, expres- 
sive movements, good manners, and 
patural sentiment, require the whole 
muscular framework to act in perfect 
harmony. 

The Delsartean teacher, in examining 
a pupil, usually finds that not more than 
one-half of the muscles are ever called 
into action ; and that this lack of co- 
operative power is made up by using the 
heavy muscles in strained violence and 
broken rhythms. 

The first exercises are all of a relaxing 
nature. The old gymnastic doubled up 
the fist and with great tension gavea blow 
which jarred the whole nervous system. 
Nature does not grow by violence, but by 
harmonious expansion from the simple 
to the more complex. Relaxing move- 
ments consist in shaking the whole arm 
and hand until the joints are loosened, 
the muscles gently put in action, and a 
tingling, magnetic feeling passes up and 
down the arm, which is then allowed to 
hang for some time quietly by the side 
as if dead. The effects are very much 
the same as result from the massage 
treatment. An awakening, as it were, 
in every part, a feeling both of repose 
and power at being able to control the 
whole machinery of the arm instead of 
only a few muscles—a greater power of 
endurance and an absence of the nervous 
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tendency to “‘ fidgit ” with our hands, or 
play with a button or our gloves or the 
fringes of the chair we are sitting in— 
‘“*I know how to rest for the first time 
in my life,” an old lady exclaimed after 
practicing these exercises. The arm 
hangs naturally relaxed at the side when 
notin use, not stuck out at the elbows like 
the dude, or tightened at the side in the 
manner of the conventional lady. 

Exercises of similar purpose are 
given for other parts of the body—the 
legs and feet—a revolving of the head to 
take the stiffness out of the neck, a 
similar revolution of the shoulders and 
of the trunk. These are practiced until 
every joint is flexible, every muscle 
alive, and the body under control. Then 
we begin ceasing to express ourselves 
by nervous, angular twitchings of the 
extremities—the rest of the body being 
silent—or to repress ourselves by sitting 
bolt upright with a society smile, a stiff- 
ened neck, and rigid hands clasping a 
pocket-book. 

An Oriental prince said to Mr. Russell 
in London that the English ladies re- 
minded him of ‘‘ magnificent antique 
torsos with movable heads,” he had 
never seen their bodies move. 

The first ‘‘decomposing” exercises 
do to the body simply what the cook 
does to the steak when she pounds it 
with a club before cooking it. The 
next are ‘‘ recomposing ”—the body be- 
ing reduced to a condition of natural 
freedom and flexibility ; the second 
steps are to learn how to make use of 
this greater mechanical compass. The 
instrument has been tuned—we must 
learn now to play. The fingers have 
been developed by exercises; we will 
now practice our scales. 

Floating movements, curves, spirals, 
all executed in perfect rhythm in order 
to acquire calm control—all parts of the 
body moving in harmony obedient to 
the will until at last they will move in 
harmony unconsciously—the accord as 
firmly established as the discord was be- 
fore. These motions are never practiced 


simply for unmeaning grace, as in danc- 
ing or the Swedish gymnastics, the ex- 
ercises with wands, etc., every curve, 
rhythm, and direction in space being in 
exact relation to our use of the body in 
natural expression. 

The movements are very difficult for 
some people, and have to be practiced a 
long time before they ‘“‘strike in.” In 
an article on the ‘‘ Art of Expression,” 
published in the N. EZ. Journal of Edu- 
cation, it is recorded that Prof. Tomlins, 
after hearing a lecture given by Mrs. 
Russell in Chicago, asked : ‘‘ How long 
must your student continue the practice 
of these exercises before the conscious 
mechanical motion can become uncon- 
scious?” The answer was, ‘‘ Te get au- 
tomatic action of a high enough vort to 
make the body responsive to high im- 
pulses and emotions requires that these 
gymnastics be carried far enough for 
the student to become master of them. 
Each motion which is made in perfect 
system—perfect obedience to the laws of 
bodily growth and action—is made in 
harmony with many laws—complex and 
involved—hence its mastery gives power 
over many motions not apparently re- 
lated to it. The essentials for the attain- 
ment of automatic action are these: 
The motions given must be few in num- 
ber; they must be made in obedience 
to the laws of muscular and nervous 
action, and they must be in accordance 
with the great fundamental laws of ex- 
pression.” 

Some people with quick intelligence 
appreciate the principles at once, while, 
mental in their methods, they find it very 
hard to relax the nervous tension of 
their bodies; but their patient’ study 
usually brings them more return than 
the easily acquired grace of a pliable 
body and sluggish mind. All degrees 
of susceptibility, mental, moral, and 
physical, are found in different kinds of 
pupils, but perfect balance is very rare. 

The change produced by such study is 
often very striking, when, for reason of 
years of repression, embarrassmert, bad 
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dressing, and narrow education, one who 
could not express himself fairly, now, 
for the first time, feels all that richness 
of nature pent up for years, which has 
only made him miserable, now striking 
out unconsciously through the new, 
though natural, avenues of expression 
he has opened for it. 

All of the studies so far are mere 
gymnastics, daily exercises to oil the 
wheels of the machine, and get it in 
working order. Then comes the study 
of the service of the different parts of 
the body in actual life—how in walking 
the foot should be used as an elastic 
arch, the ball striking the ground first 
and not the heel. Of course this re- 
quiresa more flexible sole than is usually 
worn. Mr. Russell has brought with 
him some Persian leather stockings as 
flexible as a glove, which are used in the 
house according to Eastern custom, the 
heavier shoes being left at the door. 
Orientals consider the way in which we 
come into a room with our clumsy, 
muddy boots, treading on costly carpets, 
positively brutal. (These stockings of 
leather are laced up the front and are in 
fact soft boots, and Mr. Russell considers 
them the finest foot-covering in the 
world. They are heavily embroidered 
in gold, and of course he only wears the 
originals with studio costumes, but hasa 
repetition of them in plain dark leather 
for the platform and the street.) 

The knees should bend as little as pos- 
sible in walking—with some people they 
seem to give way with every step, an ex- 
pression of a most feeble character. 

The arms should hang flexible at the 
side, as pendulums, and swing from the 
shoulderand not from the elbow; above 
all they should never be. stiffened with 
the elbows stuck out, as the expression is 
that of most vulgar self-assertion. 

The chest should be kept raised and 
be the leading point in the poise of the 
body—the head advanced gives a mental 
preoccupied look, nervous and searching 
if the eyes are open, unrelated to the 
world if the eyes are drooped; with the 


stomach leading, the manner is vulgar 
and physical. 

In the best Greek and Egyptian stat- 
ues the chest is always on a line with 
the front part of the foot. 

The tight high collar of the period is 
of course, very injurious to natural ex- 
pression, which demands, with control 
at the center, prefect freedom at the ex- 
tremities. The collar should never 
come higher than the point where the 
neck and body join. Of course, too, it 
goes without saying that the wearing of 
corsets is strongly disapproved by all 
Delsarteans, as control of the breath 
underlies both gesture and voice. A 
sunken chest gives an appearance of 
contemptible weakness, and our centre 
of control must be firm or the flexibility 
of the body will seem unpleasantly 
“sloppy” and affected. In this point 
many Delsartean students fail ; accom- 
plishing the bodily rhythms, but not 
sufficiently understanding the necessity 
of ‘control at the center.” 

The bow must begin at the head and 
not the feet ; must not be a jerk of one 
joint, the neck, or a bend of the hip, 
but should obey the law of ‘‘ succession ” 
and follow,the path of all true expression, 
beginning with the eye and passing like 
a wave over the body, using every joint 
in its turn, any slip, break, or change 
of time affecting the truth of the expres- 
sion. The articulation should make dis- 
tinct use of the teeth, tongue, and lips, 
the throat being relaxed and the voice 
borne up by the controlled breath, be 
vibrant and resonant through all the 
cavities of the mouth and nose. 

In fact, expression should obey all 
the laws governing the human body, and 
have its instrument kept in healthy 
natural condition. 

Good food, fresh air, plenty of sleep, 
frequent bathing and rubbing, the steam 
room of the Russian bath, massage, all 
have great effect in keeping the body 
natural and free in its expression; and by 
these, combined with the careful physica. 
exercise of the Delsarteans, much of the 
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freshness of youth can be preserved or 
regained. Continual labor in any one 
direction, lack of exercise, embarrass- 
ment, tight clothes, and evil passions, all 
dwarf and deform, tightening their 
grasp until we live inthe clutches of the 
past and are not free for the needs of 
the present. 

Modern nations pay little attention to 
the culture of the body; the ancient 
Greeks had both their standardsof beauty 
and their schools for attaining it. Speak- 
ing of their beauty compared with our 
physical degeneration, a contemporary 
writer says: ‘‘ It was a beauty based on 
bodily health, on the grace and harmony 
and perfect proportion of every organic 
part. It was not confined to the face. 


It included every limb and lineament, 
every aspect of form and feature. It was 
a natural, wholesome, abiding beauty. 
It was a beauty that did not 
fade with the first freshness of youth.” 

The training of the prize-ring and 


* * * 


college gymnasium aim solely at the 
production of force and muscle—the 
Delsartean recognizes the distinction be- 
tween the motions of force and those of 
expression and trains for every exigency 
of life. Accompanying this general 
study and practice, there is specialized 
work, according to the needs of the 
student, 

Edwin Forrest said shortly before his 
death: ‘The Delsarte philosophy has 
thrown floods of light upon my mind. 
In fifteen minutes it has given me a 
deeper insight into the philosophy of my 
own art than I had, myself, learned in 
fifty years of study.” 

If a sculptor, one studies the poses of 
the body in all their meanings; if a 
painter, the same, with the analysis of 
the meanings, and relations of colors 
and their combinations, the expression 
of lines, the relation of the line to the 
angle, the circle to the spiral, etc. 

Mr. Russell, when asked the proper 
age for study, replied: ‘‘Of course 
the best time for such training is in 
youth ; all of our public school teachers 


should fully understand Delsarte’s 
work, and I am pleased to say that my 
engagements with Major Pond will take 
me to some of the leading colleges and 
schools of this country. Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell have been engaged by Major 
Pond for a lecture tour of America, 
during the coming season. 

Most children are born well formed, 
with beautiful voices and natural grace 
of expression—all of this, however, gets 
quickly knocked out of them at school in 
the strained mentality of our present 
systemsand the purely artificial exercises 
that form part of the school routine. 

In every school there should be a little 
good gymnastic practice to preserve the 
natural rhythms, and every teacher 
should know enough to correct a bad 
poise, a thumping walk, a hard tone, or 
clavicular breathing, without ever let- 
ting the students know that they were 
learning a ‘‘ system ”--which is an un- 
pleasant word. He must learn the sys- 
tem and train them so well that they 
would never need it. 

Delsarte discovered, he did not invent, 
and true Delsarteans claim to have no 
patent on nature, but to have been as- 
sisted in understanding nature’s laws by 
Delsarte’s formulations. There is noth- 
ing in our modern education to preserve 
or develop personality. A teacher of ex- 
pression has, of course, a very responsi- 
ble position, and must know thoroughly 
his work. 

In reply to ‘‘ How long is it necessary 
to study?” Mr. Russell said, ‘‘A great 
many ideas can be gained as how to 
stand, breathe, walk, move, in a few les- 
sons ; but of course it takes much patient 
practice and study to really conquer 
personal defects. Many study several 
years, and about two hours a day is the 
rule for practice—I give more time than 
that to my own study. A good pianist 
would require as much to keep his hand 
in perfect condition, and this work is 
with the same object. In regard to his 
own practice, Mr. Russell said: ‘‘A 
lecture never exhausts me, I always feel 
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invigorated, alive, and ready for another. 
I never plan my talks, they are entirely 
impromptu, and I no more think of what 
Iam to say before a lecture than I would 
think of what my conversation at the 
dinner table would be. I practice some 
relaxing exercises a few minutes before 
going on the platform, so I may be sure 
that there are no nervous contractions 
anywhere in my body resulting from 
‘stage-fright,’ that I always feel for 
hours before. I take some deep breaths 
for control and then try as much as pos- 
sible to forget myself in what I have 
to say, and am, of course, very much 
affected by the magnetism of the audi- 
ence. 

‘*Many people ask if the work would 
not make one self-conscious ; that would 
be only the result if superficially studied, 
but the increased power in understand- 
ing and expressing one’s self gives 
‘ self-possession’ rather than ‘self-con- 
sciousness.’ It always results in making 
a personality more interesting by giving 
it a wider range of expression than the 
mere rigidity of social etiquette. 

‘* The poor body,cramped up, stiffened, 
unbending, uninteresting, or else wast- 
ing its nervous force in over-restless- 
ness, must practice slow, regulated, re- 
laxing rhythms until the sense of har- 
mony is established, so that when a 
movement is made every part of the 
body responds, and the harmonious 
obedience by long practice becomes as 
much second-nature as the nervous 
jerks were. 

‘* Of course, when a person thinks of 
a special way to move or walk he be- 
comes self-conscious, attempting to 
affect an accomplishment his body can- 
not execute; but if the body be well 
trained, whatever it does seems natural 
and unconscious. Animals usually 
move in perfect grace—and are most 
particular in practicing exercises to keep 
themselves in good condition. By labor 
and ignorance man has been broken 
down to the level of a jaded old cart 
horse,—with a most cultivated intellect. 


His education fails to develop all his 
powers. The word, the tone, the ges- 
ture, are designed to be his means of 
expression, his weapons in the fight, 
but he is only skilled in the use of 
word,” 

The subject is a very wide one and we 
have not touched upon the science of 
ari criticism that has been founded on 
it, but we must close this article by giv- 
ing another of those peculiarly sugges- 
tive definitions of art in which it pleased 
Delsarte to concentrate so much of his 
wisdom, and which are almost the only 
authentic fragments of his thought 
which he left behind : 


** Art should interest by the true. 
Art should move by the beautiful. 
Art should ponmeaiis by the good.” 


. Art should— 
‘**Interest by the true to illumine the 
intelligence. 
Move by the beautiful to regenerate 
the life. 
Persuade by the good to perfect the 
heart.” 


W. 


as 
oe 





Max MULLER ON RELIGION.—Pro- 
fessor Max Muller was not long ago en- 
tertained at dinner by the Glasgow 
University Club. In reply to the toast 
of his health Professor Max Muller said 
some who had heard his Gifford lectures 
in Glasgow were disappointed, because 
they were under the impression that the 
object of the lectures was to propound a 
new religion. This was not the sense 
in which he interpreted the will of Lord 
Gifford. Instead of propounding a new 
religion, Professor Muller thought that 
the best plan would be to expound the old 
religion, toshow, not so much what re- 
ligion should be, but what it had been. 
What was wanted was not a new relig- 
ion, but arenewed religion, more especial- 
ly when he considered that Europe was 
turned into a military camp, and that 
the best genius was spent in drilling and 
inventing new machines for killing our 
fellow-creatures. 
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A GREAT TALKER. 


HIS title is often given to some one 
who has awakened admiration be- 
cause of his or her facility of speech, but 
in the present instance it is spoken of a 
bird, a parrot that has become famous in 
London circles. We give a representa- 
tion of hinr as it appeared in the Illus- 
trated London News. 


casion, saying so many odd things that 
his talk astonished every hearer. 

Mr. Hay instructed his servants to be 
careful in their use of language, so that 
the bird should not pick up any bad 
words, and he became so proper in his 
talk that he was called ‘‘ Deacon.” 
Finally, it is said that the servants were 


** DEACON,” THE FAMOUS PARROT. 


This talking bird was brought from 
Australia by a gentleman who had found 
it on a great sheep ranch in the wilds of 
New South Wales, owned by a Mr. 
Alfred Hay, and that gentleman pre- 


sented it to him. It was in the height 
of the shearing season, when the ranch 
was ascene of much activity, and the 
parrot entered into the spirit of the oc- 


afraid to use ‘‘swear-words” in the 
bird’s presence, because he would be apt 
to report them solemnly to the family. 

Among the party of gentlemen who 
greeted the parrot’s owner on his arrival 
in England was one who sympathetically 
inquired of the parrot, ‘‘What do you 
want, Polly ?’ The parrot startled him 
by the reply, delivered in a gruff tone, 
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and with slow emphasis, quite unlike 
the rapid, rasping ejaculations of most 
talking parrots, ‘‘I—want—to—go— 
home.” 

The return voyage from Australia 
was made by the Pacific Ocean and the 
United States. While in San Francisco 
his owner stopped at the Palace Hotel, 
and he was hung out on a piazza over- 
looking the courtyard. As a colored 
servant was rushing by he shouted, ‘'I 
say, you beggar, where’s the sheep?” 
The tone was so gruff and peremptory, 
and the voice so unaccountable to the 
startled darkey, who hadn’t noticed the 
parrot, that in his fright he dropped 
the tray and smashed the chinaware. 
‘** Rub it with oil,” blandly remarked the 
parrot. 

Deacon’s appearance is impressive : 
instead of the usual green and yel- 
low plumage of parrots he has a gray 
suit that is not at all handsome. His 


form is rather striking, however, as he 
is as big as an owl, and his head is 


remarkably wide, making hiu: look 
somewhat like a profound scholar. 

At present he occupies palatial quar- 
ters in the office of a business house in 
London, where his fame for saying 
q aint things (when he feels like it) has 
gone abroad, and he has many visitors, 
some of whom he treats in the most civil 
and dignified manner, while others, we 
regret to announce, he treats most un- 
civilly. For instance, he will scream 
out to the carriers who bring orders to 
the office in muddy weather, ‘‘ Wipe 
your feet, you lubber!” ‘‘Can’t you 
see the rug?” But on the whole, how- 
ever, Deacon is a model bird. His every 
wish and whim is anticipated by willing 
attendants, and while Deacon doubtless 
thinks, with Mr. Gilbert’s obliging po- 
liceman, that the life of a parrot ‘‘is not 
always a happy one,” his present exist- 
ence is about as serene as that a parrot 
can be expected to have, and he no 
doubt thinks that his present career will, 
like Tennyson’s brook, ‘trun on forever.” 





POPULATION : 


HROUGH the partial constitution 

of animals, and the absence of artin 
their operations, their geographical area 
is limited, and, in consequence, their 
reproduction is restricted. The frugiv- 
erous apes can subsist only where fruits 
are abundant. Defenseless and mild as 
many of them are, they could never es- 
tablish or maintain themselves in a re- 
gion destitute of forests. They are very 
sensitive, have a very decided aversion 
to cold, and die at an early age when 
removed from their tropical habitations. 
Their geographical area is thus limited 
to forest regions of the tropics, to ac- 
commodate which their reproduction is 
not rapid, and is much prevented 
through predatory attacks of other ani- 
mals. The ant-eaters furnish another 
illustration of limitation. The insects on 
which they feed are sufficiently numer- 
ous to furnish their subsistence only in 
the tropical regions. They increase 


ITS FUTURE RESTRICTION. 


slowly and are long in reaching matu- 
rity. They also fall a prey to the larger 
carnivora. Many other illustrations 
might be drawn, especially from the 
mammalia of the torrid and frigid zones, 
but the principle underlying all is so 
obvious that no more are required. 
Since the geographical area of species 
is limited, corresponding limitation in 
reproduction is necessary, and provided 
for ina short duration of life, one or 
few at a birth, prevention of bearing in 
those members on the outer areal limits, 
predatory attacks and other retarding 
causes, any or several of which may be 
present. 

In a general sense this law of limita- 
tion applies to man, but there are sev- 
eral elements in his nature which great- 
ly modify it. He is omnivorous, sub- 
sisting upon all classes of food, and the 
food-products, animal or vegetable, of 
each zone contain such elements as are 
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necessary to adapt him to its climatic 
conditions, the tropics producing cool- 
ing fruits; the temperate regions, the 
nitrogenous and carbonaceous grains, 
and the frigid regions, the animal oils. 
With the superaddition of art and con- 
trivance in his constitution, he can ar- 
range for food transportation, and make 
its adaptation still more nearly perfect. 
He can provide domicile and clothing to 
complete climatic adaptation. The 
geographical area of man is limited only 
by the sea, although with all his art and 
natural adaptibility, he can never attain 
the highest state of existence in the heat 
and luxury of the tropics, or in the cold 
and want of the frigid zones. Longevity 


is great, the bearing period of good 


duration, and, though a weakling when 
compared with many of the larger 
beasts, he rarely falls a prey to them. 
Exempt from most retarding causes, 
population is increasing. It has not yet 
attained a maximum. 

The whole land area of the earth, peo- 
pled as thickly as Belgium, or the denser 
districts of China and India, would con- 
tain twenty-fold more inhabitants than 
now. The extreme regions could never 
reach this density, and it may be doubted 
whether the middle regions will ever 
reach so far beyond it as to compensate 
their loss. Granting ten thousand years 
as the life of the race, it would require 
but two hundred thousands to attain the 
maximum number. Or, granting 6,000 
from the last geological submergence, 
one hundred and twenty thousands. 
These calculations are based upon the 
average rate of increase for the whole 
period of racial existence, and are very 
misleading in fixing the period inter- 
vening between the present and the at- 
tainment of a maximum, for the almost 
continual intertribal wars among early 
peoples, and the devastating national 
wars which fill the pages of European 
and Eastern history with the execution 
of civil and religious criminals, and the 
ravages made by disease before the dawn 
of medical science, greatly reduced the 


rate of increase in the remote past. 
The British possessions of North Amer- 
ica are progressing very slowly, if 
at all. Greece is progressing. All Af- 
rica may be increasing rapidly, but esti- 
mates are too uncertain to determine 
the rate with exactitude. Afghanistan 
Beluchistan are perhaps stationary, or 
slowly increasing. Persia is rapidly de- 
creasing. Offsetting the increase of 
these several states by the rapid depopu- 
lation of Persia, (which, however, is a 
probable error in favor of increase), we 
may base our calculations upon the in- 
crease in all other nations, statistics 
of which have been drawn from various 
census reports, and the ‘‘ Almanach de 
Gotha.” Taking the estimated actual 
increase of population for periods vary- 
ing from eight to sixty-five years, and 
reducing them to a standard, we have 
an increase of 192,871,304 in fifty years. 
This is not an exact method, but fur- 
nishes a close approximation. The whole 
land area occupied by 491 people to 
the square mile would contain 25,755,- 
062,773 inhabitants, which, if the pres- 
ent actual increase remained unaffected, 
would require a period of but 6775 
years. 

But progress is not by regular 
increments, or arithmetical progression, 
but by a sort of geometrical progression. 
The basis of population with its increase 
for any given period, together constitute 
a new basis for the succeeding periods, 
and soon. The present rate of increase 
is about 13 per cent. in fifty years, which, 
beginning with our present population, 
1,437,417,780, as a first basis, would re- 
quire about 1,200 years. From our 
extremely high estimate of the maxi- 
mum, even this period may be reduced 
to 1,000 years. 

And this rate may yet be augmented. 
There are several depopulating causes 
in operation, the estoppage of which 
would contribute largely to its advance- 
ment. Population depends primarily 
upon the excess of births over deaths, 
which, in turn, depends upon the num- 
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ber of births, and the degree of physical 
preservation and longevity. 

The number of births depends upon 
the number and prolificacy of mar- 
riages. The number of marriages de- 
pends upon the desire for marriage, and 
this, upon the mental social status, 
health and normality, along with cus- 
tom, social education, and public opin- 
ion. The social status in which origi- 
nates the desire for marriage consists in 
excellent gender, surmounted by refined 
friendship, and a domestic, monogamic 
spirit. Excellent gender can exist only in 
an excellent hereditary constitution, and 
its normal activity can be assured only 
through health. It is needless to urge 
the physical weakness and deterioration 
of mankind. Its extent is perhaps never 
imagined, in consequence of the rarity 
of pattern men and women. Remedy- 
ing this defect will contribute to the 
multiplication of marriages. The cus- 
toms of married life in civilization at 
present are so fixed, and so expensive, 
that men of moderate means are often 
deterred from marrying, and few young 
men and young women reach maturity 
withc ut losing something of their first 
high faith in each other, which contrib- 
utes to celibacy by weakening or per- 
verting the social instincts. Prolificacy 
depends upon the degree and normality 
of gender, and its mutual, conjugal 
expression. here should be more lov- 
ing home associations. Instead of wife 
indulging in the weakening frivolities 
of fashion, to the neglect of substantial 
elements of life, and husband driving 
day and night in all-absorbing business 
transactions, to the exclusion of almost 
all social feeling, wife and husband 
should associate familiarly, lovingly, 
and naturally. Hotel life should be 
abandoned ; for it deteriorates, leads to 
gossip and scandal, destroys the seclu- 
sion of home, and encourages flirtations 
and outside sympathies which engender 
alienations and antagonisms—to end, 
perhaps, in divorce. 

Physical preservation and longevity 


depend upon the inherent strength of 
constitution and the absence of causes 
tending to dissolution. With advance 
out of savagery comes cessation of 
intertribal wars. With further progress 
of humanitarian principles in govern- 
ment and politics comes the abandon- 
ment of all wars, and the substitution of 
arbitration in the settlement of all 
national differences, which avoids the 
sacrifice of the blood of thousands. 
Accidents may always occur ; at present 
they are far above their minimum. 
Disease is no more necessary to man 
than to animals in their natural state, 
and is the result of imperfection, both 
in heredity and habits of life. Infant 
mortality is very great, but due mainly 
to weaknesses inherited from stimulated, 
narcotized, and debilitated fathers, and 
fashion-deformed, muscleless, nervous 
mothers, and increased by wrong nurs- 
ing, over-nursing, or improper treatment 
in various ways. Adult mortality is due 
partly to hereditary weakness, but much 
to wrong hatits. The dietetic laws are 
almost ignored, and all manner of 
physical mal-practices go on accumulat- 
ing disease. This lessens individual 
longevity, and longevity is transmissible 
in decrease or increase, according to 
the existing vital status of the trans- 
mitter. If former ages present instances 
of longevity exceeding five centuries, 
and our own, through downward in- 
heritance, but four score, it is possible 
through upward inheritance to attain 
five centuries in some future age. 

With a maximum number of marriages 
and a good degree of productiveness, 
abandonment of wars, a minimum of 
accidents, absence of disease, and 
increase of longevity,the rate of increase 
of population will be vastly augmented, 
—more than doubled, for, in America 
at least, not one-half of those born 
reach maturity, not all of these marry, 
and by no means all who marry live to 
complete the reproductive period. And 
this, slightly modified, applies to other 
nations. This, the hope of the optimist, 
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is not all an airy dream of the ideal, for 
man is not a cyclical, repetitive, and 
unprogressive being. There is incor- 
porated into his nature love of the 
beautiful, desire of perfection, and long- 
ing after the ideal. There is a power of 
applying causes, adapting means to 
ends. Art is there, the supplement of 
nature. There is love of right and 
obedience to the higher law. Longing 
after perfection and the ideal gives the 
motive to progress; reason and art, 
the means. Love of right insures moral 
elevation and right progress. In view 
of these active mental principles, and 
the rapid elevation and development 
which has characterized the last few 
centuries since the dawn of freedom, we 
are warranted in asserting the final 
re-enthronement of intellect, and the 
attainment of a human status touching 
upon perfection. 

Like the fauna of geological ages, man 
must continue to exist until the life con- 
ditions of the earth render his longer 
presence impossible. There has been 


throughout the formative ages of the 
earth a direct correlation of life condi- 


tions and life types. The geological 
conditions which existed at the intro- 
duction of each type, and in which it 
flourished, passed away under the action 
of physical laws, and by virtue of this 
law of correlation, internal variation or 
typal accommodation occurred, only to 
be followed by depopulation and final 
extinction, when the limits of variability 
had been reached. This is the history 
of all extinct genera. Since man is 
correlated to the physical world by the 
same law which correlates animals, his 
destiny may be thrown forward in time 
to a very great distance. The race may 
yet be in its infancy. 

Even if some great land-submergence, 
or great glacial era, or other disastrous 
phenomena, should occur in a few 
thousands of years, there must still be a 
long period latterly, in which each 
parental pair must but reproduce itself. 

JOHN W. SHULL. 


MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


" A SONNET. 


My old schoolmaster’s thin and wrinkled face, 
The crow’s print near the corners of his 
eyes 
Of blue, soft as the azure of the skies, 
And lines upon his forehead where I trace 
As on a map that there is nothing base 
In his good heart—strong are scholastic ties 
That bind me to the cultured man, and wise, 
Above most men that move within his space. 


Deep furrows score his venerable brow, 

Where time unpitying drove his fateful plow. 

Though dull his hearing, his good heart can 
hear; 

Though dim his sight, he can discern the tear; 

His feet may falter, but his faith and love 

Give him new charters from the courts above. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


——-- @ 


FORGIVENESS. 


FORGIVENESS ! what hath more sweetness ? 
The word softly falls on the ear; 
Tender and gentle t ward weakness, 
Stanching the penitent tear. 
When ’tis spoken 
Then the token 
That love rules the spirit benign, 
Most human, yet wholly divine; 


Forgiveness! the word symbols peace 
That brother with brother should share; 
Bids anger and murmuring cease, 
And grief a cheery smile wear; 
Virtue supreme, 
Pure and serene, 
Thou fillest with comfort the soul, 
Ne’er scanty, thou givest the whole. 


Sing, wouldst thou, praises to beauty, 
Of honor exultingly sing; 
Recount the merits of duty, 
To truth a laurel crown bring ? 
Know the dearest 
And completest 
Grace of all is voiced most fitly 
By the rhythmic, / forgive thee 


Hope weaves dreams with sunny halo, 
Faith inspires a sweet content; 
Kindness sees in want a fellow 
Mortal for whose help ’tis sent; 
All these and more 
That men adore 
Can not Forgiveness’ sources drain; 
Its law is love with endless reign. 


H. S. D. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—NO. 8. 


HE next group of organs is called 
the Semi-perceptive faculties 
which serve as a reservoir of knowl- 
edge. The term Memory is sometimes 
applied to the action of these faculties as 
they treasure up that which other facul- 
ties acquire. The first organ in the 
group, Eventuality, is located in the cen- 
ter of the forehead, above Individuality, 
and that relates to action or phenomena 
and history. A piece of history or story is 
extremely interesting to childhood, man- 
hood and old age. Some havea genius for 
remembering, recollecting, and relating 
anecdotes. They are interesting in con- 
versation ; their company is sought and 
it is said that they remember every- 
thing. In other words, they are able to 
recollect their experiences. Others 
have experience, but they do not recol- 
lect it. 
Most people are fond of biography, 
and in them the organ of Eventuality 


and the organ called Human Nature are 
large. They like to hear the minister 
tell a story of a person’s life and charac- 
ter and are sorry when he gets through 
the narrative. 

The next organ is Locality, which re- 
members direction, but not distance. 
Size enables us to know the distance ; 
Locality gives us the direction. Per- 
sons who know the way home and who 
can think of the real and relative direc- 
tion of the places they know, have Lo- 
cality. Pigeons that fly home from a 
thousand miles away have Locality. 
They are carried in a car in a cage, they 
are let out in Ohio, in Virginia, in Caro- 
lina and they fly to New York. They 
fly as straight as an arrow from where 
they are set free. Horses and other 
animals know the right roads and 
places. A doctor’s horse will know 
every house in the city where he has 
been for the last six months and tries 
to stop every time he goes past the 
house, though the patient may have 
been dismissed, cured or not cured, 
months ago. The milk man’s horse 
knows his road as well as the master 
does. Dogs find their way home from 
Austria to Paris by land, when they 
were taken by ship by way of the Medi- 
terranean. Locality is the geographical 
faculty, and is the basis of knowledge 
on that subject. The pianist measures 
direction and distance to the keys at the 
same time she looks at the notes, and 
can play by ear without a light. The 
typewriter uses this faculty and finds 
the keys without looking. The typeset- 
ter exercises the same faculty in reach- 
ing the boxes which contain the differ- 
ent types, and could set type in the dark. 
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Some will keep the time of day in the 
memory, or the day of the month and 
recall numerous dates in history, and 
always think before they look at the 
watch what the time is. 

The next organ of this group is called 
Tune, with which we appreciate sound ; 
not merely the sound of music, but every 
form of sound, from the pensive moan 
of the pine tree to the rushing of the 
tornado. We know each other’s voices, 
and the voice of a friend which we have 
not heard for ten years is identified in 
an utterance of three words. The sense. 
of sound also embraces all the realms 
of music. Language is greatly modified 
and qualified by Tune. It vocalizes 
thought. All birds and beasts have 


their sounds, a conversation by means 
of vocal utterance, which is definite and 
full of meaning among themselves. We 
learn by the peculiar whine of the dog 
the joyous tone that welcomes its mas- 
ter, and rejoices in victory. The hen, 


as she comes with her new brood of 
chickens, has a voice that they under- 
stand. If she chirps a quick, joyous 
note, they all rush to her to find what 
precious thing she has found for them to 
eat. The little fellows know it the first 
time they hear it. When she utters for 
the first time the shriek of alarm, in a 
twinkling every chick is out of sight; 
we look in vain to find one. There is a 
hawk overhead and his black shadow, 
in passing, has alarmed the mother and 
she bids her children hide, and they in- 
stantly obey. When danger is past 
she chirps a new sound and every chick 
is out from its place of concealment ; it 
knows that it is safe to come forth. 
Human language has also its inarticu- 
late phase like that of animals. We 
have the laugh, the sigh, the groan, 
which are universal and know no 
nationality. A person was arrested in 
court, and an Irish lawyer asked him 
several questions, but received no re- 
sponse. Are you French? Are you 
Italian? Are you German? Are you 
Irish? Are you Russian? He turned 


to the court and said : ‘‘ Your honor, I 
can not make anything out of the man, 
I have addressed him in five different 
languages and I get no response.” If he 
had sighed, groaned, or Jaughed, the 
stranger would have understood him, 
but when he used the articulate sounds 
of the English he was not understood. 
Different languages have different 
names for the same ideas. Therefore, 
articulate or artificial language is the 
foundation of names which give special 
sounds or names for the different ideas. 
The name horse in English is cheval 
in French, and something else in other 
languages. 


ee 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS 
TEACH? 


ANY of our ablest writers have 
recently been discussing through 
the pages of the magazines the ques- 
tion: ‘‘What shall be taught in our 
schools?’ Dr. Austin Flint and others 
have contributed able articles to the 
Forum, each one making a strong plea 
in behalf of the studies which find most 
favor in his sight. Some would make 
industrial training the paramount ob- 
ject of our school work. And they ad- 
vance good arguments in favor of the 
position they have taken. Others hold 
that the elements of natural science 
should have the first place in our 
schools. Some contend that our com- 
mon school pupils should be taught all 
that our schools teach at present, be- 
sides some of the higher branches, thus 
giving them really an academic course 
of instruction. 

One writer insists that Physiology and 
Hygiene, or the laws of health, should 
be the leading branch of study. His ar- 
ticle is full of valuable suggestions. 
This science gives us a knowledge of 
our bodies, and such knowledge is of 
inestimable value. But this, of itself, 
is not enough. The mind is the prime 
factor of life, and the body is its ser- 
vant. In view of this fact, Phrenol- 
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ogy, the science of mind, ought to re- 
ceive attention. That course of instruc- 
tion which fails to impart to each pupil 
some knowledge of himself, mentally, 
falls far short of accomplishing all that 
is to be desired. 

All persons are born with a certain 
number of faculties which are suscepti- 
ble of almost unlimited development. 
But what that development is to be, 
whether in the direction of good or 
evil, depends upon the person’s knowl- 
edge of his own faculties, and his desire 
to cultivate them properly. These 
faculties may be so cultivated as to ele- 
vate their possessor in the scale of being, 
and contribute to the purest happi- 
ness which mortals can experience ; or 
they may be so perverted as to drag him 
to the lowest depths of vice and crime. 
An instrument, under the manipulation 
of a skillful musician, may be made to 
give forth strains which would send a 
thrill through the soul; while, in the 
hands of a novice, it would produce 
only jarring discords. The human 
mind is an instrument made up of many 
different faculties, which may be so at- 
tuned as to accord with the sym- 
phony of angels; or, through a base 
and wicked perversion, it may add 
harsher discords to the blasphemy of 
demons. To preserve this grandest of 
all instruments in perfect order, and to 
evoke from it its sweetest melodies, re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the in- 
strument itself, as well as along and 
patient process of training in its right 
use. 

Every human being, in order to reach 
the highest attainment which is possible 
to him, must acquire this knowledge, 
and must have this training. That all 
do not realize the full measure of their 
capabilities, though a deplorable fact, 
can not be gainsayed. About us, on 
every hand, we behold individuals who 
have perverted their God-given facul- 
ties to base and ignoble uses. Men who 
were created in the image of Divinity 
have suffered themselves to sink to the 


level of brutes. Men who were made 
only a little lower than the angels, and 
authorized to exercise dominion over all 
the earth, have placed themselves in a 
worse than Egyptian bondage. They 
have become the slaves of appetite and 
unbridled passion ; instead of which, 
by a right use of their faculties, they 
might be capable of leading their fel- 
low-beings along the path of purity and 
virtue. Through inexcusable ignorance 
of their own natures, many fail to 
make a right use of the talents with 
which they have been endowed. It 
seems appropriate here to use the words 
of the inspired writer, “‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 

It matters little what is added to or 
taken from the courses of study which 
are at present pursued in our schools ; 
so long as they omit teaching the pupils 
to know themselves, that will fail to 
achieve all that they should accomplish. 
A person’s mind may be well stored 
with the knowledge which is to be 
gained in our common schools, acade- 
mies or colleges ; his intellect may have 
had excellent discipline in grappling 
with intricate mathematical or philoso- 
phical questions ; he may be well versed 
in the classics and ancient history—in 
fact, he may be what the werld would 
call an accomplished scholar, and yet 
come far short of reaching the standard 
of excellence which he is capable of at- 
taining. Too often, young persons, 
who claim to be educated, are asked 
whether they can demonstrate the prob- 
lems of Euclid, or translate Horace and 
Euripides, or explain the philosophy of 
Aristotle ; while it is considered of little 
consequence whether they can control 
their passions, and resist temptation to 
wrong-doing, whether they are pure in 
thought, in deed, and in principle. Yet, 
the latter is of far more importance than 
the former. While knowledge and in- 
tellectual discipline are much to be de- 
sired, the building up of right character 
ought to be the chief end and aim of 
education. 
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Without self-knowledge, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature in general, no 
person can adjust himself to the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, nor se- 
cure for himself the success which he is 
ambitious to achieve. Many individuals 
blunder into wrong pursuits, and waste 
their energies in fruitless efforts to ac- 
complish that which they are not able 
todo. The best years of their lives are 
spent in finding out that they have 
made a mistake ; whereas, if they had 
studied themselves as they should, they 
might have spent that time in prepar- 
ing for the work which they are best fit- 
ted to do, and laying the foundation for 
su bstantial success in their proper field 
of labor. That man who has chosen 


the trade or profession for which he is 
best adapted, is ableto labor with the 
least waste of energy, to make himself 
a useful and respected member of soci- 
ety, and tosecure for himself the means 
of comfort and happiness. 


In the domestic and social circle, 
Phrenology is capable of shedding a 
light which will cheer and bless all who 
come within its influence. Lack of 
knowledge in regard to the social and 
conjugal relations has been the cause of 
discords which might have been avoid- 
ed, and has filled the world with mis- 
ery, vice, and crime. And so long as 
the self-styled ‘‘educated” world is con- 
tent to dwell in ignorance of the Crea- 
tor’s laws, which are written in the hu- 
man organization, but little improve- 
ment may be expected in either the hap- 
piness or the morals of the people. But 
when all are rationally educated upon 
this most momentous matter, and 
when they obey the laws which should 
govern them in their social relations, 
then we may look for happier homes, 
nobler specimens of humanity, and a 
purer state of society than the world 
has yet known. 

It matters not what position a person 
fills, whether the sphere in which he 
acts be small or great, Phrenology may 
be made of inestimable value to him. 


It will help the business man to adapt 
himself to the peculiarities of those with 
whom he has to deal, and thus increase 
his chances to achieve success in busi- 
ness ; it will enable the lawyer to un- 
derstand better the principles on which 
laws are based, and how differently or- 
ganized persops are adapted to obey 
laws, as well as to make a favorable im- 
pression on a jury. The pastor, who 
ministers to man’s spiritual needs, 
would find his influence and power 
greatly augmented by its study. It is 
valuable to the teacher, who has in his 
hands the care and culture of the facul- 
ties of the young. By its aid he may 
instruct and train each child according 
to its own individual wants, and in- 
crease the efficiency and. value of his 
work many fold. It will help the anx- 
ious mother to train up her children in 
the way they should go, and to prevent 
them from wandering into the ways of 
sin and folly. 

These are a few reasons why Phre- 
nology ought to be taught in ourschools. 
In the past it has been studied only by 
individuals here and there. Its truths 
are not known toall, nor are they fully 
appreciated where they are known. In- 
stead of being studied by only a few 
persons, it ought to be disseminated 
among all. Its many valuable lessons 
should be taught to the young while 
their characters are being formed, in 
order that they may be able to make the 
most of the faculties which they possess, 
and to obviate, as far as possible, their 
imperfections. 

When Phrenology shall be studied 
and appreciated as it should be, then we 
may expect better and grander results 
from the work of our schools; then 
will education fulfill its true mission— 
the development of the complete human 
being ; then, and not till then, will be 
realized the truth which was uttered by 
America’s greatest educator,—‘‘ Phren- 
ology is the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity.” 

H. 8S. BARTHOLOMEW. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


PLUTARCH ON 


HE following extracts from Plu- 
tarch lately appeared in an arti- 
cle published by the Schoolteacher : 

To begin at the beginning, I should 
advise those who would be parents of 
worthy children not to marry anybody 
who comes along. To be of dishonorable 
birth, on the father’s or mother’s side, 
is a reproach throughout one’s life. 
Euripides wisely says: ‘‘When the 
foundation of birth has not been rightly 
laid, descendants can not prosper.” A 
noble treasure of freedom is good birth. 
It is Euripides, also, who says: “It 
makes a slave of a man, even if he be 
stout-hearted, when he is conscious of 
the misdeeds of his father or mother.” 
On the contrary, children of distin- 
guished parentage are often arrogant. 
The son of Themistocles used to say that 
the Athenians liked whatever he liked : 
for his mother always agreed with him, 
the father with his mother, and the 
people with his father. 

In general, one may say of excellence, 
as he does of the arts and sciences. that 
three things must unite for complete 
right-doing : nature, reason, and habit. 
Instruction I call reason; practice, 
habit. The beginnings are the work of 
nature ; progress, the work of instruc- 
tion ; usefulness, of practice ; perfection, 
of them all. If one of these be lacking, 
the whole must be imperfect. Nature 
without instruction is blind ; instruction 
without nature is defective; practice 
without both is incomplete. In farm- 
ing, first the soil ought to be fertile, then 
the farmer ought to know his business, 
then the seed ought to be good. So, 
nature is like the soil, the teacher like 
the farmer, and his precepts are like the 
seed. Certainly these have united in 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


forming the characters of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and all who have won 
undying glory. Happy is the man to 
whom some one of the gods has granted 
all these blessings. 

We are much mistaken, however, if 
we think that the right kind of educa- 
tion can not make amends, in great 
measure, for lack of natural ability. 
Laziness spoils natural excellence, while 
teaching remedies its deficiencies. What 
is easy, quickly escapes the negligent, 
but difficult things are learned by taking 
pains to learn them. There are many 
examples to show the effectiveness of 
diligent labor: drops of water hollow 
out rocks ; iron and brass are worn b7 
handling ; a chariot wheel or actor's 
staff, curved with great effort, cannot 
be straightened again. The unnatural 
has, then, become stronger than the 
natural. Countless illustrations could 
be given. A field is naturally fertile ; 
if neglected, it becomes barren, and the 
better it was by natur* the worse it is 
spoiled by neglect. But a field not so 
good, if properly cultivated, produces 
splendid crops. Trees uncared for grow 
up crooked and unfruitful, but if they 
receive the right kind of training they 
are productive. Bodily strength is 
weakened by carelessness and improper 
living, yet one who is naturally weak 
may become strong by exercise. Horses 
broken and trained while young are do- 
cile; if left untrained, they grow up 
stubborn and vicious. The wildest ani- 
mals can be tamed by patient care. 

A Thessalian, when asked who were 
the greatest of his countrymen, replied : 
‘* Those who cease to make war.” 

Character is habit long kept up. If 
one says that excellence of character is 
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the excellence of habit, he is not far 
wrong. For example, Lycurgus, the 
Spartan law-giver, took two puppies of 
the same litter and brought them up in 
entirely different ways. One turned out 
greedy and mischievous, the other a 
good hunter. One day, when the Spar- 
tans were assembled, he said to them: 
‘Habit, education, and training of life 
are of great weight in the attainment of 
excellence, and this I shall make plain 
to you.” Bringing forward the two 
dogs, he released them, placing before 
them a plate and a hare. One darted 
for the hare and the other for the plate. 
The people did not understand his mean- 
ing until he told them that the dogs had 
been puppies of the same litter, but one 
had been rightly brought up, the other 
not. 

When the child is old enough to be 
placed under a boy-ward (peedagogos), 
I can not urge too strongly the import- 
ance of a careful choice. The way in 
which people act nowadays is very ab- 
surd. Of their good slaves, some they 
make farmers, others sailors, others 
traders or overseers ; but they put any 
slave, who is drunken, and worthless 
for every other employment, in charge 
of their children. The pzedagogos ought 
to be like Phoenix, who filled that office 
for Achilles. Most important of all, 
parents should seek for their children 
teachers who are blameless in life and 
character, and who are the best by 
experience. A well-directed education 
is the fountain and root of all that is 
noble and good. Farmers put fences 
around their growing crops; so good 
teachers hedge in their pupils with care- 
ful precept and instruction, that their 
characters may develop rightly. One 
has no respect for fathers, who, before 
inquiring about the fitness of those who 
are going toteach their children, through 
ignorance or it may be through inexpe- 
rience, give them into the keeping of 
worthless teachers. If they do this be- 
cause of inexperiences, it is less ridicu- 
lous ; but sometimes, although they 


know well the charaeter of certain 
teachers, they intrust their children to 
them, because of flattery or to please 
friends who beg them t»doso. This is 
just as bad as if a sick man should give 
up a doctor who by his skill could make 
him well, and, to gratify a friend, 
choose one who will kill him ; or, as if 
one should select a bad pilot instead of 
a good one, because a friend begged him 
to. Is aman worthy to be called father, 
who counts the favor of friends of more 
value than the education of his child ? 
Old Socrates said that he would like to 
go up to the highest part of the city and 
cry out, ‘‘ What is the matter with you, 
that you use every effort to get money, 
but pay no attention to your sons, to 
whom you will leave all?” Such 
fathers are like those persons who think 
much about their shoes, little about 
their feet. Many fathers love money so 
dearly and their children so little, that, 
to save expense, they choose teachers 
who are worth nothing, looking out for 
cheap ignorance. Aristippus took down 
rather neatly a father of this description. 
When the latter asked him what he 
charged for tuition, he replied, ‘‘One 
thousand drachmez.” ‘‘That’'s a tre- 
mendous price,” said the father. ‘* Why, 
I can buy a slave for 2 thousand 
drachmez.” ‘‘ Do so,” said Aristippus, 
‘tand then you will have two slaves, 
your son and the one that you buy.” 


a+ 
7~o 


LITTLE MARGARET. 


ALL the flowers together met 
Claiming little Margaret. 
Bluebells nodded, Daisies smiled, 
When they saw the lovely child. 
“She is mine,” said Violet-blue. 
“See, her eyes are my own hue.” 
And the Blush-rose urged her claim: 
‘* See my leaves—her cheeks the same;”’ 
While her sister Red-rose cried, 
‘* In her lips my crimson tide.” 
When the maiden’s father came, 
Listened all to hear her name, 
And the Pansy sweetly smiled 
As he said, “ My little child, 
“ Loving ways will always please ; 
You are surely my Heart’s-ease.”’ 
EMILY PEARSON BAILEY. 
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AN OLD MAID’S SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. 


HY does not some one start a cru- 
sade for the children? I, Hetty 
Deane, spinster—‘‘old maid,” if you 
like—get a heart-ache every day of my 
life over their wrongs. Ido not mean 
so much the waifs of the street, the 
curl-tangled, unwashed romps that stur- 
dily block your passage along the side- 
walk, or skip around you with naked 
feet and legs, unaware of a playground 
in the world more beautiful than their 
section of pavement and gutter. No, 
their lot is hard enough, heaven knows, 
but I mean the clean, well - dressed, 
highly-adorned Golden Locks that are 
met in parks and fashionable places, at- 
tended by French nurses and languid 
mammas. By birth more delicate and 
sensitive than the children of the gut- 
ter, theirs is the harder lot. What they 
suffer from French maids has often 
been noted. What they suffer from 
their mothers can never be told. 
The crusade I call for, therefore, is a 
crusade in behalf of well-born children 


against their own mothers. The popu- 
lar theory, that the maternal instinct is 
possessed by all mothers and is a sure 
guide to the well-being of her child, is a 
myth. The maternal instinct belorgs 


to the individual, not to the office. 
Merely physical maternity is good for 
little, the maternal heart alone makes 
the mother, and this often is not found 
in the bosom that suckles infants. Many 
an oid maid, whose arms are destined, 
by an undeserved fate, never to embrace 
her child, has more of true maternal 
feeling in her withered breast than half 
the women whose brows wear the gold- 
en crown of motherhood. Tell me 
why other things in this distracted world 
go so awry and I will tell you why this 
misfit occurs. 

But one doesn’t need to see the whys 
and wherefores of a fact before she can 
see the fact itself, and one’s own circle, 
however narrow, affords children 
enough who are ragged, defra. ded, 
browbeaten, and persecuted by their 


mothers to justify this complaint. One 
little fellow of my acquaintance is told 
so many times a day that he is naughty, 
that he wakensin the night and plain- 
tively asks: ‘‘Is I a naughty boy, 
mamma?” Yet his mother is oblivious 
to the pain given his sensitive nature, a 
pain that is sure to be recalled in after 
years. In sudden bursts of affection 
she catches him up, covers him with 
kisses, calls him by the name of every 
flower on earth and every star in heaven 
—and thinks her maternal duty all per- 
formed. 

Another bright little one becomes as 
absorbed in his play as an inventor 
studying his last model. He sits among 
his toys unconscious of all around him, 
his brow knit with the beginnings of 
thought, his awkward little hands pa- 
tiently following that thought’s direc- 
tions. The time comes for his airing, 
and mamma, without a word of warn- 
ing, snatches him up and begins to wrap 
him for his carriage. His indignant 
soul protests in the only way it can, by 
screaming at the top of his lungs, aud 
mamma informs him and all the house 
that he has the worst temper in the 
world. He does not recover from the 
excitement till the airing is half over. 
The same thing occurs day after day, 
but the mother never asks herself who 
is responsible for that developing temper. 

When the child is old enough to walk 
his sufferings increase. Mamma takes 
him for a promenade, holds his hand, 
and keeps his arm stretched its full 
length, and walking her usual pace, 
compels him to run every step, and 
even then he lags behind her. At a 
rough place in the pavement she grasps 
the hand more tightly and lifts him over, 
his whole weight depending on the slen- 
der arm, and he resumes his jog-trot, be- 
wildered, hot, breathless. He begins to 
wail and she gives the tortured arm a 
reproving jerk, or shakes him till his 
curls fly as in a breeze. Many a time 
have I longed to mount a pair of stilts, 
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grabsuch a mother, stretch her arm, and 
make her run till she cried for mercy. 
Another form of cruelty is common. 
On a cold, raw day last spring, I saw a 
beautiful little girl on a horse car, dressed 
in the richest materials, with her legs 
encased in the execrable half socks 
that leave several inches of bare flesh. 
I was none too warm in my winter flan- 
nels, and her mother wore furs. Was 
I demented when I declared to myself 
that the child belonged to me more than 
to her? Well, I had to leave the car or 
do something desperate, for my soul 
longed to snatch the little creature to 
my bosom and claim her as its own. 
But these are trifles compared to the in- 
difference or ignorance of many mothers 
to mental processes going on in their little 
ones, and to their personal rights. Chil- 
dren have no personal rights accorded 
tothem. They are rudely turned away 
from things that interest them ; they are 
pulled here and pushed there ; their in- 
nocent little requests go unheeded , they 
are kissed and fondled when not in the 


mood, and made to kiss every applicant 


irrespective of age, condition, or previ- 
ous record ; their little souls often burn 
with a sense of injustice that they can 
not express; their musical prattle and 
sweet fancies are never listened to as 
indications that a growing mind is open- 
ing like a fragrant flower, and should 
have the dew and sunshine of a moth- 
er’s understanding heart to woo and 
nourish it—in short, they are treated in 
a way that would cause an American 
adult, in twenty-four hours, to draw up 
a declaration of independence more 
positive than that of our forefathers. 
Oh, affluent mothers! How can you 
let the inexpressibly great gifts of a 
good God go unappreciated ! 

Let me not die—me, Hetty Deane, 
spinster—till I have founded a School 
for the Instruction of Inefficient Moth- 
ers, governed by a board of motherly 
old maids, and have persuaded Congress 
to pass a law compelling every weak- 
minded mother to enter it. In such a 
school alone lies the deliverance of the 
children. 

SARAH E. BURTON. 
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“NO CHILDREN.” 


[These verses were written on hearing one lady 
say to another, by way of consolation: “You 
should be glad you have no children.”} 

O, BREATHE not such words, they are heart- 
less and cold! 

No true woman’s heart can such sentiments 
hold; 

How rejoice that in Nature’s best gifts we are 

r! 

The good Lord, himself, does not wish this, 

I’m sure! 


Can wild, barren wastes rejoice in their 
dearth ? 
No waters, no shrubs, from the dry, parching 
earth; 
O!the wildest sea-bird knows better than this, 
Whom Nature has touched with the sweet 
mother-bliss. 


Can trees, which had never their fine fruitage 
borne, 

Rejoice in the fresh summer robings they’d 
worn? 

It'can never be so! There is gloom in their glow 

The teachings of Nature are truer, we know. 


O! who can rejoice that she never has heard 

The first childish cry which the mother-love 
stirred? 

How be glad that she never has felt the caress 

Of th’ immortal babe, as it lay on her breast ? 


Who would not be circled by dear childisharms, 

In love or in frolic, or simple alarms? 

At the first sound of ‘‘ mother,” in infantile 
tone, 

It thrills through the heart of the mother 
alone. 


*“*O, mother!” “ Dear mother!’—words ten- 
der and pure, 

Which speak of a love that shall ever endure; 

Or in sorrow or sickness—if far or if near— 

They’ll reach to the heart and resound in the 
ear. 


No child as a link on the future to throw, 

No life of our life on our race to bestow— 

Be content, but not glad, if such fate should 
inure, 

Is all that the good Lord expects, I am sure. 


GRACE H. HORR, 
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EDUCATION 


T follows from the nature of the 
human soul, endowed with will, 
that all education must be essentially 
self-education, and that this develop- 
ment of self will be along the lines of 
hereditary tendency. This would be 
true if education were the acquisition of 
knowledge only. For knowledge is not 
a matter of memory merely, but of 
character. We know that which we 
master and assimilate ; and mastery is of 
the will, and assimilation is of the in- 
tellect and desires. We listen to an ad- 
dress or read a book: part we absorb 
and build into ourselves, and part we 
unconsciously reject. What we assim- 
ilate and what we reject depend on 
what we are; and thus character de- 
termines knowledge. But when we re- 


flect that education is chiefly the devel- 
opment of will, of motives, of mind, we 
perceive yet more clearly that this de- 
velopment must from its nature be self- 
development, and so along the lines of 


hereditary tendency. In some cases this 
tendency is very strong. Edwards, the 
naturalist, had aa irresistible longing 
to be always among living things. 
“This,” he says, ‘‘is the only reason I 
can give for becoming a lover of nature.” 
Teis man with this tendency was threat- 
ened, was flogged unmercifully, and 
was expelled from three schools before 
he was six yearsof age. How happy 
for him, how much better for science, if 
he had found a wise teacher to encourage 
and direct him ; if he, like Faraday, had 
been discovered by some Humphrey 
Davy. Sir Humphrey Davy, in enumer- 
ating his discoveries,said, ‘‘But my great- 
est discovery was Michael Faraday.” 
The chief function of the educator is 
to discover the tendency of each mind, 
to stimulate it along the line of its 
strength, to direct it, broaden it, furnish 
it food, and buttress it with habits of 
regularity. The world has outgrown 
and has no use for the philosophers who 
evolve systems of the universe out of 
their own consciousness. Men no longer 


ACCORDING TO 


NATURE. 


go to nature with a message of their 
own, but deferentialiy they question 
what she has to say. So Bacon taught: 
‘* Man as the minister and interpreter of 
nature does and undersiands as much as 
his observations on the order of nature, 
either with regard to matter or mind, 
permit him ; and he neither knows nor 
is capable of more.” This sentiment 
revolutioniz:>d scientific methods—has 
borne fruit beyond the expectation even 
of its author. We need the application 
of the same principle to education. The 
world has no use for—-though I cannot 
say it has entirely outgrown—the edu- 
cator who believes that the child is 
placed in his care to be moulded accord- 
ing to some pattern evolved from his 
own imagination, or received by tra- 
dition from the fathers. The real edu- 
cator is the interpreter and servant of 
nature, and ‘‘ nature is to be subdued 
only by submission.” 

Reverently, therefor>, the true edu- 
cator stands before the child, who is 
nature, and a nobler nature than any 
other found in the earth or in any star 
in the heavens, and according to the 
clearest answer vouchsafed to him and 
his fellow-interpreters, touches, with 
awed spirit, and influences, according 
to whatever power is his, this nature, 
which is the last link in a series of sixty 
centuries, and the first in a series every 
individual of which will feel the effect 
of that touch in all generations to 
come. 

J. H. HARRIS. 





ONE-HALF of what we call naughti- 
ness in cbildren is simply weariness, 
and at least a third is due to indi- 
gestion, which leaves but a very small 
fraction for the theory of total depravity 
to rest upon. A child who is perfectly 
well, well nourished, well rested, is 
almost invariably good tempered and 
joyous. Itis as natural for a child to 
be happy as it is for a bird to sing. 
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UNBEARABLE DAYS. 


HEY will come. Neither money, 

nor friends, nor social superiority, 

nor intellectual power, will keep them 
away—the days of which we say: ‘“‘I 
have no pleasure in them.” They are 
the days in which the husband seems 
neglectful, the wife careless, the children 
undutiful. We suddenly awake to the 
fact that Mary is getting terribly 
freckled ; that her nose is undeniably a 
pug. We perceive with clear vision that 
Tom is coarse, and rude, and crude. 
The voices of the little ones grate harshly 
' upon ourears. We say in anguish of 
soul: Is this all? Is this life? Must I 
go on in this way year after year? The 
indulgence of this spirit suddenly places 
the sufferer at odds with all about her— 
assuming the culprit, or victim, to be a 
woman, as is very likely. Tom senior 
resents the coldness of her manner, the 
criticism in her eyes, the assumption of 
neglect in her voice. He puts on a mask 
—nay a whole suit of armor. Ten to 
one, he is tender- hearted, and is mortally 
hurt by coldness and criticism. Little 
Tom gets out of the house as quickly as 
he can. Mary pouts and looks forward 
to the time when she shall be old enough 
to go away from home. There is a dead- 
lock in the machinery of the household. 
The servant, if there be a servant, is dis- 
respectful; the baby is cross; the 
youngsters quarrel. By this time, the 
disease has taken another form. The 


sufferer complains to herself that no 
one loves her. She goes over, mentally, 
all her sacrifices, all her labors, her 
trials for these ungrateful ones. What 
she has done is as naught ; nobody re- 
members, nobody cares. If she were 
out of the way, her place wuld soon be 
filled. This thought is agonizing. It 
produces the deepest gloom. The 
‘blackness of darkness” pervades the 
house, morally speaking. The little 
children are affected by this Icelandic 
atmosphere. The infant in arms, we 
may imagine, wonders why winter has 
so suddenly come--the winter of the 
Polar regions. How to get out of this 
condition! Let us rather ask, how not 
to get into it. Such turning one’s back 
upon the sun, has ruined many lives, 
broken the spirits of unnumbered 
children, alienated loving hearts, dark- 
ened homes where were all the elements 
of blessedness. It is undoubtedly the 
sensitive spirits that fall into this slough 
of critical, dissatisfied despond — the 
spirits that began life with vast enthu- 
siasm, with a radiant outlook. They ask 
too much of life, and are discouraged at 
not finding fulfilled the promises they 
have made to themselves. ‘* Whoever 
promised you that you should be always 
happy ?” asks one of your sages. We 
might answer: ‘‘ Youthful desire.” 
But this may be compared to a bank 
without specie. It cannot redeem its 
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notes. The first step, then, toward bear- 
ing the unbearable days is to make up 
our minds to a certain amount of suf- 
fering in life—to a certain number of 
mornings when we shall rise, feeling 
that the day has nothing to give ; that 
our dearest friends are full of faults, 
unlovely, disagreeable. We must next 
look in the face the fact that these feel- 
ings are only feelings. They are like 
the fog that hides the meadows, the hills, 
the gardens ; they shoul be treated as 
lightly. A great help at such times is 
to open a book—a tried and true one— 
and appropriate a noble sentiment. If 
it be the Bible, well and good; if some 
other deposit of spiritual strength, just 
as good, maybe better for the case in 
hand. An earnest, genuine aspiration 
for spiritual help will surely be an- 
swered. The darkness will remain, 
perhaps all day; perhaps for days. 
Bear it, but not in the hardest way. If 
the trouble comes from overwork, as it 
does nine times out of ten among hard- 
working people, let yourself be lazy, if 
possible, tend your flowers; do some- 
thing congenial, at least, during a small 
part of the day; set yourself to amuse 
the children, force yourself to say a kind 
word—do something, anything rather 


than put yourself out of sympathy with 
those about you. If your darkness 
comes from over-eating, as is often the 
ease among the ‘‘higher classes”— 
heaven help them—repent and do works 
meet for repentance. Pie taken upon a 
full stomach is responsible for much 
gloom ; and gorged livers are often mis- 
taken for broken hearts. But the effect 
upon one’s life is about the same. If 
ambition is crippled, aspiration fettered, 
hope discouraged, friends disappointed, 
children thrust into outer darkness, the 
cause does not matter, unless by finding 
it out we can also finda remedy. What- 
ever be your circumstances, accept the 
fact that the dark, dull, unbearable days 
must come. But set yourself to realize 
that the soul’s true landscape lies all 
bright and fair on the other side of the 
thin cloud. If the cloud is persistent, 
live on bravely in the twilight, knowing 
that you have but one day at a time to 
bear. Instead of alienating love, which 
is your lamp in the darkness, keep it 
bright and glowing. 

If, through efforts of the higher nature, 
the soul should grow in the unbearable 
days, they may ai some future time be 
lo »ked back upon as the best days. 

M. F. B. 





THE PREVENTIVE 


LOWLY and laboriously have we 
been arriving at the conclusion 

that uncleanliness, overcrowding, foul, 
devitalized air, damp, and dust, have 
been active promoters of disease. Take, 
for instance, the strange mortality in 
our army years ago from pulmonary 
affections ; while deaths from consump- 
tion of the same age in civil life were 
6.3 per 1,000, they amounted in the caval- 
ry to 7.3, in the infantry of the line to 
10.2, and in the picked men of the 
guards to 13.8. Stranger still, it was 
found that the troops hutted before Se- 
bastopol in 1856 suffered a far lower 





* From a Paper read at the Health Congress. 
Hastings, England, April, 1889. 


SIDE OF MEDICINE.* 


mortality than those barracked at home. 
The pith of these startling figures lies in 
the fact that after the system was chang- 
ed, with free ventilation established in 
the barracks, and sufficient breathing 
space provided for each individual, the 
tables were turned, and our soldiers no 
longer appear to disadvantage, but the 
reverse, in compurison to civilians. 
Again, both Dr. Bowditch and Dr. Bu- 
chanan showed independently the ex- 
treme importance of dampness of the 
soil as the cause of consumption. The 
former says : ‘‘ A residence on or near a 
damp soil, whether that dampness is in- 
herent inthe soil itself, or caused by per™ 
celation from adjacent ponds, from 
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marshes, and spongy soils, is one of the 
primal causes of consumption in Massa- 
chusetts, probably in New England, 
and possibly in other portions of the 
globe.” Again, it was shown that the 
death-rate from consumption in the city 
of Salisbury was reduced by nearly one- 
half, in consequence of its subsoil drain- 
age. Injurious dusts and atmospheres 
incident but not necessary to certain 
manufactures can be prevented, and 
legislation has done something, but 
should do more, to make such preven- 
tion absolute. Past statistics, and even 
some present ones, tell a terrible tale of 
shortened lives and ruined health under 
these conditions. Only recently, in 
some lectures by Dr. Arledge (report- 
ed in the medical journals), the fatal 
tendency to pulmonary disease is pointed 
out among workers on our silk, cotton, 
woolen, flax, and similar manufactures, 
as well as in other fields of labor, such 
as wood and ivory-turning, bronze-cast- 
ing, and so forth. In addition to the in- 


jurious effects of the dust of filaments, 
the air of the work rooms is often kept 
at a high temperature, and sometimes, 
notably in the cotton sizing sheds, is 
damp, also producing languor, loss of 


appetite, dyspepsia, and anemia. Out 
of sixteen hundred and forty-two out- 
patients treated at Macclesfield In- 
firmary, of whom nine hundred and 
twenty-two were engaged in the sulk 
trade, respiratory diseases constituted 
about one-fourth of the complaints 
treated. The inferior cotton, Dr. Ar- 
ledge points out, requires most sizing, 
and to secure the requisite heat or moist- 
ure no external air is admitted, while 
jets of steam are let into sheds, saturat- 
ing walls, ceiling, and the clothes of the 
work people. No wonder, he adds, 
that the operatives complain of debility, 
sweating prostration, fainting, and im- 
paired digestion. And may we add that 
it is no wonder he invites legislative in- 
terference to prevent the carelessness of 
manufacturers, thus sacrificing the arti- 
sans? Indressing the linen web a simi- 


lar high temperature prevails, and this. 
process is so unhealthful that only a few 
adult men, free from chest disease are 
chosen, yet the average duration of em- 
p.oyment, even of these, is only sixteen 
years. What prevention can do is 
shown in the case of Leek, where the 
mortality from consumption, as in other 
silk towns, was notoriously high, but is 
now happily as strikingly reduced since 
proper ventilation was established in the 
mills, unhealthful mills rebuilt, and the 
artisans provided with improved, well- 
drained dwellings. During the condi- 
tion of :owered vitality, from whatever 
cause, the body becomes specially vul- 
nerable to attack. The soil has lost its 
richness, and with it the power to grow 
good seed, but weeds grow apace. The 
germ of tubercle must be widely spread 
among us, but for them to fructify they 
must have an impoverished soil, and be 
sown with a sufficiently lavish hand, 
otherwise they will fall harmless and 
sterile on their bed. In conclusion, he 
says : ‘‘ Whatis to be hoped for, and what 
can be done, is that with our accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience, and 
with the weapons science has placed in 
our hands, we may at least keep the en- 
emy, Disease, at a respectful distance, by 
making our individual lives and homes 
as healthful as we have now the means of 
doing, and by such wise legislative pro- 
visions for the great sum of life, the 
good and evil of which must affect the 
individual units, as shall serve to se- 
cure the health, and so the happiness of 
mankind. F, BAYSHAME, M. D. 
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WatTER FOR DRINKING.— Water from 
reservoirs, streams, and wells should 
neyer be used for drinking purposes 
without first filtering and then boiling 
it. Pure water can be kept pure for 
several days if put in air-tight bottles, 
and may be kept cool by putting the 
bottles in the ice-box until required for 
use. Ice, on account of its impurity, 
should never be placed in drinking-water. 
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HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION IN 


THINK that I first learned in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, as long 
ago as 1850 or 1851, in a series of articles 
on mesmeric treatment, that what was 
then called Mesmerism would form a 
perfect cure for bad habits, and espe 
cially the liquor and tobacco habit. To 
my youthful mind this seemed a won- 
derful discovery, and, not having much 
faith in the heroic medication then more 
common than now, I believed the idea 
was a correct one, and would some day 
be realized. At that time probably no 
medi¢al journal that had any respect for 
its reputation would bave given counte- 
nance to suchathought. to far as I 
remember, they all voted the whole 
thing a humbug. 

Unfortunately, the early mesmerizers 
were too much inclined to use the mes- 
meric power for the production of 
strange and ridiculous effects rather 
than beneficial ones. During all these 
years, however, there has been growing 
up among the masses some faith and a 
good deal of use of a modified form of 
mesmeric treatment, known as magnetic, 
and while not always scientifically ap- 
plied, it has in a rude way often proved 
very beneficial. Men and women with 
great magnetic power, but with no med- 
ical education, have often been able, as 
by an instinctive guidance, to cure cases 
that so-called scientific medicine had 
pronounced hopeless. 

At the not very recent International 
Temperance Congress at Zurich this 
question of the cure of inebriety by 
**Hypnotic Suggestion”’—but another 
name for magnetism—came up, and 
much interesting information was given. 
Dr. Ladame and Prof. Ford advocated 
it m a forcible manner. They showed 
the great uncertainty of permanently 
curing inebriates in asylums; that total 
abstinence, which, of course, would be 
a perfect remedy, could not be realized 
so long as the insane love for drink con- 
tinued ; others had come to the same 


INEBRIETY. 


conclusion. A mere determination on 
the part of the patient to abstain, and 
signing the pledge, is rarely kept, be- 
cause of the superior force of desire. 
The strongest forces prevail here as 
elsewhere. But if the strongest forces 
can be made the weakest,-and if the 
weaker ones can be strengthened, a 
great step in the cure has been taken. 
And this is what experiment shows has 
been done and can be done when the 
physician is able to gain magnetic con- 
trol of the patient. The physicians above 
named related to the Temperance Con- 
gress some of their own cases. I will 
quote a few of them from an admirable 
synopsis given in Mr. Thomas's report. 
The first patient was a dipsomaniac, 
thirty-five years of age, who, after tak- 
ing and breaking many pledges of total 
abstinence, and after vain attempts to 
recover his moral equilibrium through 


treatment in an asylum, finally placed 


himself in Dr. Ladame’s hands. The 
following is a record of the experiment : 

March 28, 1887.—Patient is hypnotized 
and remains in a somnolent condition 
during several minutes. The sugges- 
tion is: that he shall no longer feel 
thirsty. 

On the following day he has an alter- 
cation with some one, and becomes 
violently abusive. Under similar cir- 
cumstances such an eruption of anger 
would formerly have brought on an at- 
tack of drinking. In this instance no 
such crisis ensued, but the patient ex- 
periences ‘all the sensations which 
usually follow a *‘spree”—7. e., head- 
ache, nervous prostration, and fever ; 
but he feels no thirst, no craving for 
drink. He feels dreadfully oppressed, 
and an uncontrollable desire to leave 
the house seizes him, which desire is 
coupled with the passing thought, that 
if any one should detain him he would 
leap out of the window. Once out of 
the house, the general depression of 
spirit gradually passes away. 
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March 31.—Patient again hypnotized, 
readily falls asleep—can not open his 
eyes. The suggestion is: that he will 
apologize to the person with whom he 
had the altercation, will not drink, and 
be in a good humor. 

On the following day he writes to the 
doctor that he even forgot to drink his 
glass of water at dinner, and continues 
thus : ‘‘ I wasin excellent humor all the 
afternoon ; I expressed regret to the 
person whom I chagrined the day be- 
fore ; so you see my anger does not last 
very long.” 

April 3.—Somnolence a little more 
pronounced. The suggestion is: that 
patient will sieep well without dreaming. 
The patient writes: ‘‘I, who all along 
have slept so much, could not fall asleep. 
I thought of hypnotic experiments made 
and to be made, and somehow conceived 
the idea that hypnotism might be used 
to remodel the world. Sleep would not 
come. I tossed about in my bed until 
one o'clock in the morning.” 

On the next day the patientis in a bad 
humor, and has an altercation, which 
under former conditions would have 
made him get intoxicated. 

April 11.—Drowsiness and sleep come 
faster, and are more complete. 

April 14.—First indicaticn—as yet 
faintly marked—of suggestive catalepsy 
during somnolence. Three days later 
the patient writes to his physician : 
** Since you have me under your care, I 
experience a material change for the 
better in my condition. Iam nolonger 
subject to so many fits of ill-humor as I 
used to be for the most trifling cause. 
Whether it is the suggestion, to be of 
good cheer, which caused this change, 
or whether the thing is fortuitous, I do 
not know ; but what I do know is, that 
what you said on the 14th of April— 
namely, that I would work more and 
more easily, is true. During the past 
three days I have cheerfully finished 
work, which before I could not have 
summoned energy enough to begin.” 

April 18.—Sleep more rapid and deeper. 


Suggestive catalepsy. Both arms of the 
patient, once raised above his head, re- 
main extended, and in spite of all his 
efforts the patient can not lower them. 
April 21.—Experiment without result. 
No sooner do signs of sleepiness appear, 
than the patient begins to yawn, a-d in 
spite of his efforts continues to do so for 
a while. This did not occur subse- 
quently, but ever afterward the patient 
felt great anxiety lest it should occur. 
April 25.—Occasional fits of sadness 
and melancholy. For the first time the 
patient is unconscious of the length of 
time during which he slept. He slept 
thirty minutes, but on awaking believed 
he had slept but five. Feels well after 
hypnotization, and throughout the next 
day ; sleeps well and works easily. 
April 28.—Sleep is deep ; respiration 
sonorous ; at times the patient snores. 
Lethargy becomes more and more com- 
plete. Patient feels as if mind and body 
were rent asunder; can not move his 
limbs at will. Less sadness on awaking. 
Hypnotization is repeated twice in each 
week, without notable incidents. Pa- 
tient becomes more susceptible, and falls 
asleep more and more readily. On the 
9th day of May he is attacked by violent 
stomachic cramps. Passes the succeed- 
ing night restlessly. Hypnotic sugges- 
tion is: that he will not feel the pain in 
his stomach. On the morning of the 
next day he writes: ‘‘Have not felt 
stomach-ache all day; but what I ex- 
perienced in this respect is very remark- 
able, and I cannot explain it. The pain 
must be very violent, as is usually the 
the case when these crises approach, but 
I have only a faint sensation of it. I feel 
it, as one hears the sound of a human 
voice at a distance. The pain exists ; of 
that Iam sure; but the mind does not 
heed it, because it is ordered not to ” 
One month later (in the middle of 
June). — The patient is cheerful and 
finds pleasure in working. The craving 
for drink has disappeared. He asserts 
that during the course of the treatment 
he has had several attacks of that gen- 
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eral indisposition which formerly im- 
pelled him to bacchanal excesses. 

Since then nine months have passed, 
but a relapse has not occurred, and it is 
reasonable to expect that it will not, 
unless some unforeseen circumstances 
of a dangerous character take place. 

I can realize the difficulties in the way 
of success in many inebriates. They will 
not willingly and earnestly co-operate 
with the physician, and he can not gain 
sufficient control of their minds toenable 
him to alter the mental processes going 
on their brains. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that there are many cases in which 
control can be obtained, and to such hyp- 
notice suggestion would, if rightly used, 
be a boon of the greatest worth. 

My own experience in this method 


may not be of much importance. I 
have used hypnotic suggestion in sev- 
eral cases of nervous disease with bene- 
fit, and in one case of inebriety. The 
patient was hypnotized daily for one 
week, and then he passed out of treat- 
ment, but he refrained from drink be- 
tween five and six months, when the 
suggestion wore off, and I was not 
situated so as to renew the treatment, 
and I do not, of course, know what re- 
sults would have followed, but I have 
every reason to believe they would have 
been favorable, as I learn at present 
the person is in good condition and does 
not drink. He told me these five 
months after the treatment were the 
happiest of his life. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 





HEALTH AND STRENGTH IN 


T a semi-scientific gathering a year 
or so ago, we heard an eccentric 


speaker assert that man had been pre- 


mature in his development. Assuming 
the truth of evolution, this speaker said 
that man had taken the upright position 
before he was fairly ready for it, and the 
prevalent weaknesses of woman were a 
demonstration of the correctness of his 
position ; for if man still ran on all fours 
there would be far less occasion, if any, 
for such weaknesses. Our reply to this 
extraordinary announcement would be 
that it is the unnatural habits that women 
affect that must be charged with causing 
most of the trouble they suffer. Out of 
our boasted civilization and in the walks 
of semi-barbarism women are as endur- 
ing and robust as men, 

The aboriginal woman of this con- 
tinent is far more industrious and ener- 
getic, as a rule, than her haughty Indian 
master, and is expected to do most, if 
not all, of the hard work of such family 
life as they have. 

In the West Indies the amount of 
strength and endurance shown by the 
native women is remarkable, thousands 
making it a business to carry heavy 


WOMEN. 


burdens on their heads long distances to 
market. In the fruit season, especially, 
women perform a very large part of the 
transportation. The visitor in Jamaica 
is astonished by the vigor of the negro 
women in this respect. 

There is a market in Kingston, the 
chief town of Jamaica, every day ; but 
Tuesdays and Saturdays are the busy 
days. The Gordon Town road, from a 
very early hour, presents a curious sight, 
with the native villagers coming into 
town to sell their produce. They bring 
large baskets, full of yams, bananas, 
peppers, beans, and home-made cakes, 
piled up one on top of the other, each 
basket on a woman’s head. Many come 
a great distance, twenty or twenty-five 
miles, and return the same day or night, 
most of them preferring to do the walk 
home at night when it is cool. 

Some of the younger women affect 
rather coquettish attire. All, however, 
are fond of bright colors, or white. 
Our illustration gives a good idea of the 
mode in which a country belle fixes her- 
self up. In their working dress, as in 
most parts of the West Indies, the 
women tie a string around themselves, 
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and then, drawing the dress up through 
it, succeed in arranging the dress short 
enough, so that they may not be pre- 
vented from walking freely. 

The banana trade is a most important 
branch of industry for the Jamaica peo- 
ple, employing as it does a very considera- 


ing small boats is begun. This is done 
again mostly by women ; the men are the 
overseers and contractors. The boats, 
when full, are rowed alongside the 
steamers, and the fruit is carefully packed 
away in the hold. 

Any one who sees these finely de- 











GOING TO MARKET IN JAMAICA. 


ble part of the population, both in trans- 
porting the fruit to the coast and loading 
vessels bound for various Northern 
ports. 

Immediately on the arrival of a vessel 
in the Jamaica port the process of load- 


veloped West Indian women will be in- 
clined to believe that the delicacy of the 
civilized woman is due mainly to her 
want of a comfortable dress and out of- 
door activity for useful purposes. 

H. 8. D. 
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EVOLUTION. 


T would be folly to deny evolution in 
nature in the sense of development, 
progress, or growth ; but, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, it is contrary to all 
operations in nature for the lesser to 
produce the greater. Nor is matter 
cumulative in such a way that from a 
mere nucleus a world could be evolved 
without materials from another source. 
A seed multiplies its xind from sub- 
stances already at hand; but matter has 
not in itself the power of creating other 
matter, much less can it create life 
which in its essence is immaterial. If, 
therefore, the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution can only account for develop- 
ments in or out of matter, and not also 
for the production of matter itself, as 
well as of life, it 1s defective and does 
not satisfy the inquiring mind. 

An evolutionist says : ‘‘ When I think 
that Diety could not originate himself, 
could not always have existed, could 
not have made this and other families of 
worlds out of nothing, I am over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
consideration.” And he adds: ‘As to 
matter, the only conclusion I can come 
to is, that matter always existed and al- 
ways will exist; and that matter pre- 
cedes force.” 

If we follow in mind effect to cause, 
it soon becomes evident that the chain 
must somewhere end in a first and inde- 
pendent Cause. And is it indeed easier 
to believe that matter is eternal and self- 
produced, which is subject to laws that 
govern it, and has no power to will or 
do, than that there is a living, omnis- 
cient, and omnipotent Cause of all exist- 
ence, who “‘ has always existed, and al- 
ways will exist?” 

To ascribe creation to evolution re- 
quires such a belief as is above expressed, 
but upon what can it rest? Evolution 
can not evolve anything out of nothing, 
consequently there can be no evolution 
where there is nothing from which to 
evolve. Nor can there be evolution with- 
out force ; and if matter existed before 


force, whence did force come? for matter 
could not then evolveit. Force is not 
dependent upon matter, for there is no 
tangible matter in stellar space, and yet 
gravity, light, and heat extend through 
it all. After considering all these 
things, is it not evident that instead of 
evolution by the tangible, it is the in- 
tangible that evolves what is tangible? 
Soil does not evolve the plant ; but the 
germ in the seed extracts substances for 
a plant body out of the earth and atmos- 
phere where they already exist; and 
thus the material plant is evolved. This 
germ isthe first hold that plant-life takes 
on matter. 

Matter is controlled, consequently, 
also maintained, through chemical and 
non-vital forces ; but life or spirit7has 
such a complete power over all these 
forces as to take matter from them, as 
it were, and form vegetable and animal 
bodies out of it, contrary to the laws of 
these forces. Matter must be a product 
of life; for how otherwise could life 
have such control, not only over mat- 
ter, but also over the forces that operate 
in it? And from what else can the 
chemical and non vital forces exist than 
from life itself? for from that which is 
dead no force can come, while it is the 
very nature of life to produce some- 
thing. 

Evolution in itself is therefore 
nothing. It is merely a mode of motion 
or action, while life alone is the cause of 
motion or action. Evolution begins on 
the side of life or cause, as in the seed, 
and not on that of matter or effect, as 
would have to be the case if matter 
evolved anything. And all evolution is 
by strata, planes or degrees, of which one 
can not be converted or merged into 
another. A mollusk can not therefore 
become a vertebrate. 

Man being the highest in nature 
by reason of his superior mental life, he 
has ‘‘ dominion over all theearth.” It is 
mind, therefore, that controls matter aud 
nature; but mind is only a higher de- 
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gree of life than the physical or animal. 
No part, even in man, can be changed 
into another ; the bones do not become 
nerves, or the eyes ears; the functions 
of the head can not be performed by the 
liver, or those of the lungs by the boweis. 
The body can do the bidding of the 
mind, but not its thinking and reason- 
ing. So in the animal kingdom ; a horse 
can not become a cow, or a fish a bird, 
ora monkey aman. Each of these has 
its own degree of life; and no part of 
one life can enter into another, even of 
the same species. A dog may eat the 
flesh of a rabbit, but this can not form 
part of the dog’s body while there is any 
of the rabbit’s life in it, or as a rabbit's 
flesh. It must become dog flesh. 


All actions in nature are so precise in 
every point that the great wonder is how 
a scientific man could promulgate such 
an unscientific theory as the evolution 
of the higher plants and animals from 


and by lower things, and finally of man, 
through a series of all the distinct grades 
of creatures, from something far less 
animate than the meanest reptile. That 
the development of such a theory of 
evolution was left for this enlightened 
age iseven the greatest wonder. Can 
it be that this age, when the triumph of 
mind over matter is seen as it never was 
before, is the first to recognize the idea 
as scientific that dead, helpless, uncon- 
scious matter is the first cause of all ex- 
istence,even of life and mind which make 
it do their bidding in ways innumera- 
ble, and altogether contrary to its own 
proper laws? Only in coming in contact 
with matter, as in seeds, does life affect. 
it. The laws of matter act upon it 
everywhere and at all times alike; but 
life affects matter according to its own 
degree, developing innumerable kinds 
of plant and animal bodies out of it. 
J. R. HOFFER. 
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* BREATHIN’ 


‘¢ +> REATHIN’ on thestairs ! That's 

what ’twas. You needn’t tell 
me! I never had no higher eddication, 
as you call it, but I never did no breathin’ 
on the stairs, neither, nor a host of 
ridic’lous things that poor, misguided 
woman ust to do and think it was dret- 
ful smart; not that I’ve got a single 
word to say agin her as is gone over into 
the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, for she was one of the saints of 
the airth if there ever was one, for all 
she was sich a—fool, I was goin’ to say, 
and I dunno on the hull why I shouldn't, 
seein’ as it’s the blessed truth, and 
mebbe now she'll git a better kind of 
higher eddication than she ever did in 
this world, and one that’s better wuth 
the name.” 

‘**T suppose Iam stupid, Aunt Melin- 
da,” I managed at last to get a chance 
to say, ‘‘ but I’ve no more idea what—” 

‘*You know Mis’ Chittenden died last 
night, don’t you ?”’ 

“e Yes.” 


ON 


THE STAIRS.” 


‘**And left a husband and three chil- 
dren ?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘*And the young ones are all a poor 
lot, not a reel healthy one among ’em ; 
that’s breathin’ on the stairs, I say, 
You needn’t tell me/ Annie, that’s the 
oldest, she’s fourteen, and she’s got weak 
eyes and weak lungs, and sne’s gittin’ 
all humped over, jest like a reg’lar old 
woman ; and Bess, that’s the next one, 
and, well, I dunno what to make of 
Bess, she’s so nervous, her mother used 
to say. Nervous! Twelve years old—a 
fine state of things! You needn tell me, 
and a shakin’ and a cryin’ and a havin’ 
to be kep’ upon quinine and Angelina 
wine, and what not. And the next one, 
her name was Mary ; she died ; never 
had no strength to live on, anyhow. 
And Rodman, that’s the baby, of all the 
puny, pindlin* babies I ever see, and it’s 
all breathin’ on the stairs. You needn’t 
tell me ’tain’t.” 

‘“* But, Aunt Melinda,” I gasped, get- 
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ting a second chance to slip a word in 
edgewise, ‘‘ what in the world do you 
mean by ‘ breathing on the stairs?’” 

‘* Why, I s’posed you knew all about 
that, seein’s how you was sich a visitor 
to the Chittenden’s, but I might a- 
knowed Mis’ Chittenden wouldn’t never 
tell no one about sich a thing as that, 
nor do it before ’em ’cept they ketched 
her at it as I’ve done time and (ime 
agin.” 

** At what ?” I ventured. as a dropped 
stitch in the old tady’s knitting com- 
pelled another pause. 

‘‘Why, breathin’ on the stairs, as I was 
sayin’. Mis’ Chittenden allus prided 
herself on her housekeepin’, and she 
was a master hand at it, that’s a fact, 
things that showed off to the neighbors 
like the lace curtains to the front parlor 
winders, and the plants in ’em, and the 
big silver door-plate, and all that ; not 
but that she kep’ the corners clean, too, 
furzino, I didn’t never have no chance 
to see, but she was a good woman, and 
honest in all her dealins’, so I guess the 
corners was all right, but them stairs— 
she just ust once a week, and oftener 
if she was a goin’ to have company— 
black walnut, iled—and she’d git down 
on her knees and scrub them stairs ; she 
had three different kinds of cloth to do 
’em with, and rub every livin’ one of 
’em five minutes by the clock, and 
breathe on every one on ’em over and 
over agin till she’d gone from the top 
to the bottom, and then she'd allus have 
to lie down a spell with a dretful pain 
in her side, and as white as the scourin’ 
cloth, and once she fainted dead away, 
and I hain’t had no sort of patience 
with her or them stairs; they ust to 
shine, that’s sure, but what made ‘em? 
You needn’t tell me’ It was just poor 
Mis’ Chittenden’s breath of life went 
into them stairs and put the polish on 
better'n the hired girl could do--seems 
hired girls don’t have no special pride 
nor interest ; and ’twas jest the same 
with the door-plate, and the curtains 
was too fine to be trusted to anybody 


else inside or out of the house, and so 
when they was done up Mis’ Chittenden 
she’d have ’em pinned down on the par- 
lor carpet, and she’d bend over ’em 
hours and hours on her hands and 
knees jest a-gaspin’ for breath half the 
time, and used up more’n three papers 
of pins once before she could get ‘em 
straight to suit oer, to my sartain know- 
ledge; and she was jest so partic’lar 
about every mortal, livin’ thing, and 
had to be dressed jest so allus, tight and 
trig, and lookin’ ’sif she’d come out of a 
bandbox, and stoopin’ over that way 
was jest the wust thing, if she did write 
a valedictionary, as they call it, be- 
cause she was fust in her class at Cul- 
minate College ; and I’ve jest told her 
time and agin; I says to her, says I, 
‘Mis’ Chittenden,’ says I, ‘ you'll jest as 
sure kill yourself one of these days and 
leave a lot of helpless babies,’ and it’s be- 
cause she never took no care of her 
poor, perishin’ body that they’re sich a 
measley, mise’ble set, without no lungs 
and constitution, and when it's too late 
I says to her, you’ll think mebbe there’s 
something better’n for a woman that’s 
got a husband and three children to do 
for ’em than make shiny stairs for ’em 
to walk over, when they might jest as 
well be a-walkin’ over her flesh and 
blood, and so I says to her time and 
time agin. You needn’t tell me. And 
she’d jest smile and press her hand to 
her side, and says she, ‘I must be thor- 
ough; her mother taught her to be 
thorough, and she felt ‘sif her house was 
a sort of trust, and she said she must be 
faithful to it for the sake of her family, 
and the servant couldn’t do everything, 
and I didn’t have no patience, for I 
knew the fam’ly needed something more: 
than them shiny stairs all iled, and you 
could most see your face in ’em ; and 
now she’s gone, and the fam’ly can’t 
live on the stairs, and they won’t shine 
much longer, anyhow, and you needn’t 
tell me. I haint nothing on airth agin 
a woman gittin’ all the idees into her 
head she possibly can; the more the 
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better ; but there’s something besides 
the botiny and the algebry and the sci- 
entifics and painted teacups and shiny 
housekeepin’, and they’d orter have some 
notion of their poor, perishin’ bodies 
and those they bring inter the world, 
for they’d orter know how to be wives 
before they’re them, and howto be 
mothers of healthy children, and how 
to be housekeepers that don’t give up all 
comfort and length of days to clear- 


starched, done-up, pinned-down, parlor 
back breaking lace winder curtains, and 
black walnut stairs iled and polished 
with three rags, and breathed on till 
they’re jest shiny enough to show the 
faces of them little orphans she’s left be- 
hind her; and I know ’twant nothing 
but what I’ve said to her time and time 
agin—breathin’ on them stairs. -You 
needn’t tell me / 
©. B. LE ROW. 


gm 


* PADDLING” 


T may be picturesque to see children 
i! at the seaside paddling about in tse 
cool waves, with their pants, skirts, and 
drawers tucked up to the hips, but we 
agree with an English writer that it is a 
really dangerous amusement for most 
of the children who are permitted by 
the parents to indulge in it. Down at the 
beach we have seen delicate looking little 
ones running and frisking in the water, 
while a hot sun beat down upon their 
heads. This sort of play is allowed to 
go on for hours almost daily by many 
families who are stopping for the season 
or weeks by the shore. And what is 
the effect? Commonly enough a condi- 
tion resembling sun or heat stroke. 
Numbers of children wre restless at 
night, languid all day, and complain of 
headache or general malaise. This, 
however, is often put down to the strong 
air or toderangement of the stomach, by 
the parents of the child, and nothing is 
done to give relief. In severe cases a 
plan of treatment is advised, called by 
the author ‘‘ paddling at the other end;” 
that is, he applies hot mustard and water 
to the extremities, while the head is 
douched with iced water, and gives a 
brisk purge to relieve the congested 
internal organs. If ‘‘ paddling” must 
be allowed, a degree of safety is insured 
by making the child leave the water 
frequently and run about on the shore. 
The limbs thus become warm again, 
and the danger to the head is removed 
at the expense of the skin, which is apt 


ON 


THE BEACH. 


to become inflamed and blistered by the 
sun. But this sort of fun should be in- 
dulged in but moderately, a few minutes 
only at a time. D. 


> 


LIVING ON ALMOST A PENNY A Day.— 
‘*Dr. T. R. Allinson,” says the London 
Hospital, *‘ has been trying the experi- 
ment of living on meal and water for a 
month. His daily allowance is one 
pound of whole meal, made into a cake 
with distilled water, and one quart of 
water. In the first few days he felt 
hungry, but about the fourth day he 
had no longer any craving for other 
food. His brain was clear, his lung ca- 
oad had increased five inches, and 

th his sight and hearing were im- 
proved. He had lost seven pounds in 
weight, but seems to regard this as 
rather an advantage. Altogether he 
feels satisfied with his experiment. It is 
a very economical one, the wheat for 
seven days having only cost eight-pence. 
‘This’ he says, ‘is living on almost a 
penny a day, and enjoying it.’” 
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OATMEAL AND COCOANUT CRACKNELS. 
—Add to half a pint of the finest oat- 
meal] two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
three heaping tablespoonfuls of grated 
cocoanut or two of ‘‘desiccated ” cocoa- 
nut. Stir it into one gill of boiling water, 
and mix thoroughly together. Turn 
out on the rolling board, well floured, 
and roll out a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Cut in cakes adding a bit of 
c tron and a few currants to each cake 
when they are ready to bake. Bake in 
aslow oven, and watch carefully lest 
they brown a shade too deep. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Printing and Paper in Egypt. 
—The manuscripts found at El] Fayum, in 
Egypt, and owned by the Austrian Arch- 
duke Rainer, show the most surprising fact 
that printing with movable types was prac- 
ticed in Egypt in the ninth century of our 
era. Two papyri dating from that time 
are still existing; but from the following 
century, the tenth, twenty-seven printings 
on paper have been found among the Fayun 
collection. As the contents of all of them 
are of a religious nature, it would appear 
that printing was practiced only by priests, 
though the perfection it had acquired would 
lead one to suppose that it must have been 
in use for some Jength of time. During the 
second crusade, 1147, printed paper money 
was issued for the north of Syria, which, as 
it had been issued without control, soon 
grew worthless. From the papyri it would 
also appear that the government of the 
Caliph of Bagdad was, so early as 794 and 
795, in possession of a paper factory in the 
latter town. 


New Process for Hardening 
Plaster of Paris.—The French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, says La Semaine des Con- 
structeurs, has just received a communica- 
tion from M. Julte on a new process of 
hardening plaster so as to adapt, it to the 
construction of flooring in place of wood, 
and to other purposes for which it can not 
be used in its ordinary state on account of 
its want of hardness and resistance to 
crushing. 

M. Julte recommends the intimate mix- 
ture of six parts of plaster of good quality 
with one part of finely sifted, recently 
slaked white lime. This mixture is em- 
ployed like ordinary plaster. After it has 
become thoroughly dry, the object manu- 
factured from it is saturated witha solution 
of any sulphate whatever whose base is 
precipitated in an insoluble form by lime. 
The sulphates best adapted for the purpose. 
from every point of view, are those of iron 
and zinc. 

With sulphate of zinc, the object, at 
first greenish, finally assumes through de- 
siccation the characteristic tint of the ses- 


quioxide of iron. The hardest surfaces are 
obtained with iron, and the resistance to 
breakage is twenty times greater than that 
of ordinary plaster. In order to obtain a 
maximum of hardness and tenacity, it is 
necessary to temper the limed plaster well 
in as brief a space of time as possible, and 
with no more water than is strictly neces- 
sary. 

The plaster cast, or other object to be 
hardened, should be very dry, so that the 
solution employed may penetrate it readily. 
The solution should be near the point of 
saturation, and the first immersion should 
not exceed two hours. If immersed too 
long, the plaster would become friable. 


The Mosquito.-.To expel mosquitoes, 
take of gum camphor a piece about one- 
third the size of a hen’s egg, and evaporate 
it by placing it in a tin vessel and holding it 
over a lamp, taking care that it does not 
ignite. The smoke will soon fill the room 
and expel the mosquitoes, and they will not 
return, even though the windows should be 
left open all night.— 7'he Doctor. 

I learned the secret of successful warfare 
against these pests when living in the 
swamps of Louisiana, where, in summer or 
winter, mosquitoes swarm. For some years 
life was unendurable, and no meal could be 
eaten in peace. But all at once there was 
a change for the better. Bars and screens 
were often out of place, but there was 
almost an immunity from insects. I had 
just changed my colored boy. The new- 
comer explained how he kept the “‘ critters” 
away. He burned small pieces of gum 
camphor on the cook stove, and used a 
secret preparation he called ‘‘sudekillo.” 
When I married and came to Missouri, I 
imparted the secret to my wife, and as there 
is no patent on it that I know of, I would 
advise all fellow-sufferers to go and do like- 
wise. The gum camphor alone is ample for 
the purpose, and need only be used two or 
three times a week.- St Louis Globe. Democrat. 


Pretty Experiment in Chemis-— 
try.—The Practical Teacher gives the fol- 
lowing simple experiment in chemistry, 
which any child can try: 
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Cut three leaves of red cabbage. into 
small pieces, and, after placing them in a 
basin, pour a pint of boiling water over 
them, letting them stand an hour; then 
pour off the liquid into a decanter. It will 
be of a fine blue color. Then take four 
wine-glasses—into one put six drops of 
strong vinegar; into another, six drops of 
solution of soda; into a third, the same 
quantity of a strong solution of alum; and 
let the fourth glass remain empty. Fill up 
the glasses from the decanter, and the liquid 
poured into the glass containing the acid 
will quickly change to a beautiful red; that 
poured with the soda will be a fine green; 
that poured in with the alum will turn to a 
pretty purple; while that poured into the 
empty glass will remain unchanged. 


Vibrations of a Fly’s Wings.— 
In his book, ‘‘ On the Senses, Instincts, and 
Intelligence of Animals,” Sir John Lubbock 
records some of his later observations, 
among which are these : 

The slow flapping of a butterfly’s wing 
produces no sound, but when the move- 
ments are rapid a noise is produced, which 
increases in shrillness with the number of 
vibrations. Thus the housefly, which pro- 
duces the sound F, vibrates its wings 20,100 
times a minute, or 335 times a second ; and 
the bee, which makes a sound of A, as 
many as 26,400 times, or 440 times in a 
second. On the contrary, a tired bee hums 
on E, and, therefore, according to theory, 
vibrates its wings only 330 times in a second. 
Marcy has succeeded in confirming these 
numbers graphically. He fixed a fly so that 
the tip of the wing just touched a cylinder, 
which was moved by clockwork. Each 
stroke of the wing caused a mark, of course 
very slight, but still quite perceptible, and 
he thus showed that there were actually 330 
strokes in a second, agreeing almost exactly 
with the number inferred from the note 
produced. 


The Care of Matting.—In sweep- 
ing the pretty and economical straw mat- 
ing that is growing to be very popular with 
housekeepers during warm weather, do not 
use a broom, for it will tear the strands in 
a short time. A long-handled bristle brush, 
such as is used for oilcloth, is the nicest, 
and will remove the dust best, for the soft 


bristles can go into crevices that a broom 
would miss. Always, when possible, brush 
the matting the lengthwise way of the grain, 
and the strands of straw will not tear and 
break as quickly as though brushed across. 
Some persons clean matting by sprinkling 
bran or coarse Indian meal over it, then 
with a long-handled mop, with cloth wrung 
out of clean, warm water, rubbing the 
grain well all over the carpet, then leaving 
it until dry, when the grain is brushed off. 
This is claimed to be a thorough way of 
cleansing matting, but it is usual to simply 
wipe it off with a damp cloth wrung out of 
salt and water, not wetting the matting 
much. 

For winter use, if a heavy layer of carpet 
lining is put under it, matting is a comfort- 
able floor covering. With pretty rugs scat- 
tered over it, the room has a pleasant, home- 
like appearance that is very attractive. It 
is cheap, and‘if care is taken when putting 
it down, that little cleavers, made espe- 
cially for the purpose, are used instead of the 
ordinary carpet tacks, it can be taken up at 
any time when cleaning house, cleaned and 
put down again, in less time and with less 
labor than a woolen carpet, and it does not 
require to be beaten, but may be washed 
while on the floor the same as usual. 


Earthquakes Everywhere.—It 
may be said, quoting from a reliable au- 
thority, that no part of the globe, so far as 
known to man, and no year, is absolutely 
free from these convulsions of nature. They 
are more numerous, however, in the great 
zones—the border zone around the Pacific 
ocean on the American continent, and the 
central zone joining the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres. The number of earth- 
quakes recorded up to 1850 have been esti- 
mated as 6,795, of which 216 were disastrous. 

Connection between volcanoes and earth- 
quakes has been traced with a great degree 
of accuracy. Thus there are known to be 
zones of active volcanoes extending through 
belts of the earth coincident with the earth- 
quake zones, one of which reaches from 
the Andes, in South America, through Cen- 
tral America, and along the Sierra and Cas- 
cade mountains of the Pacific Coast. The 
only active volcanoes in the United States 
are in the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountains. 
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The most notable earthquake ever occur- 
ing in the United States was that which 
visited New Madrid, Mo., in 1811. The 
ground undulated repeatedly for several 
months, a district 300 miles north and south 
and 100 miles east and west being affected. 
Lakes were formed in several places in the 
district named, and drained again by the 
successive upheavals and subsidences of the 
earth’s surface. The next most memorable 
earthquake was that of November 18, 1775, 
in New England. This is supposed to have 
had the same origin as that which took 
place at Lisbon eighteen days before. 
Another series of shocks occurred in New 
Eogland on October 19, 1870. California 
was visited in 1852 and 1868. Lone Pine, 
and other mining settlements in Nevada 
were partially destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1871. The disastrous visitation of Au- 
gust, 1886, in Charleston was the most de- 
structive to property, and. the only one 
where lives were lost to any great extent 
in the United States. 


Superstition and Natural Gas. 
—Western housekeepers sometimes have 
domestic service difficulties not found in 
the category of the East. In a thriving 
western city natural gas has been introduced 
lately as one of the best modern conveni- 
ences. In one family the cook and second 
girl immediately gave notice. At the ex- 
postulations of the mistress, the cook ex- 
plained that she ‘‘ wouldn’t cook with hell 
fire,’ and the second girl said that she 
wouldn’t stay ‘‘in a place where the fire 
came from the bowels of the earth.” 


Sensation when Eaten by Wild 
Beasts.—Sir Lyon Playfair recently re- 
lated that he knew three men who escaped 
with their lives after being partially de- 
voured by wild beasts. The first was Liv- 
ingstone, the great African traveler, who 
was knocked on his back by a lion, which 
began to munch his arm. He asserted that 
he felt no fear or pain, and that his only 
feeling was one of intense curiosity as to 
which part of his body the lion would take 
next. The next was Rustum Pasha, now 
Turkish Ambassador in London. A bear 
attacked him and tore off part of his hand 
and part of his arm and shoulder. He also 


said that he had neither a sense of pain nor 
of fear, but that he felt excessively angry 
because the bear grunted with so much 
satisfaction in munching him. The third 
case is that of Sir Edward Bradford, an 
indian officer, now occupying a high posi- 
tion in the Indian Office. He was seized in 
a solitary place by a tiger, which held him 
firmly behind his shoulder with one paw, 
and then deliberately devoured the whole 
of hisarm, beginning at the end and end- 
ing at the shoulder. He was very positive 
that he had no sensation of fear, and thinks 
that he felt a little pain when the fangs 
went through his hand, but is certain that 
he felt none during the munching of his 
arm. 


Autostereotype Printing. — A 
new process of so-called autostereotypic 
printing, especially adapted for the repro- 
duction of books and engravings, has lately 
been invented in Switzerland, and is already 
used with advantage in a large printing 
office at Zurich. The process will cheap- 
en the reprinting of the works of foreign au- 
thors, since the typesetting and copying 
of engravings is saved and an accurate 
stereotyped plate is obtained directly from 
the original. It is a transfer process, in 
which a blank, composed of plaster of 
paris, silicate of potash or soda, and phos- 
phate of lime, is employed. The print 
to be copied is moistened in a solution 
of phosphate of soda in distilled water, 
alcohol, and acetic ether, and is then trans- 
ferred in the usual way to the plaster of 
paris plate previously coated with a film of 
gelatine containing citrate of iron and am- 
monia. After the transfer is made (all the 
processes thus far having been conducted 
in a dark room) the plate is dried and ex- 
posed to direct sunlight for fifteen minutes. 
When taken out the places where the light 
has acted will be found to be quite bard, 
while at the other places the plaster is soft, 
aud will fall off as fine powder as deep as 
the solution has penetrated, if brushed with 
a hard brush. The plate is then ready to 
be stereotyped.— American Inventor. 


The average weekly production of steel 
pens at Birmingham, Eng., exceeds 160,000 
gross, something that would give an aggre- 
gate annual production of 1,198,080,000. 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


AT the recent Congress of the Learned 
Societies held in Paris, the proceedings 
of the seances for the discussion of 
criminal anthropology have been 
very interesting. The attendance ap- 
pears to have been large, and many 
eminent observers took part in the dis- 
cussions. Opinion, of course, varied 
with regard to the physical evidences of 
defective or weak moral sense. Prof. 
Lombroso, of the University of Turin, 
for instance, believed that in the brain 
and cranium there exist positive abnor- 
malities of structural development that 
bear their own witness—of a typical 
peculiarity possessed by the criminal. 

M. Manouvrier, on the other hand, af- 
firmed that crime is a matter of sociol- 
ogy, not physiology, and the commission 
of acts in violation of law did not inti- 
mate a morbid or abnormal constitution 
in the offender ; but the temperament 
and natural disposition of the person 
must be taken into account and the na- 
tureof his surroundings M. Manouv- 
rier claimed that among the worst sort 
of criminals the cranial capacity was 
not inferior to the average. If a crimi- 
nal type existed, he said, it would be an 
artificial scape-goat, a harlequin, and 


nothing more; for it seemed to him that 
there could not be a real criminal type 
of man any more than there could be 
a type of man monster or pathological 
man. 

There were not wanting statistical de- 
tails for the support of the position 
taken by those who argued on the side 
of a criminal predisposition, inherited 
or acquired by association and training, 
the marks of which were exhibited in 
the physical organization. Lombroso 
came to the congress well reinforced 
with data of his own collection as well 
as derived from sources of excellent re- 
pute. He pointed to certain physiog- 
nomical markings that had been distin- 
guished by Mm. Tenchini, Frigerio, 
Marro, Ottolenghi, etc., as associated 
with the criminal propensity, and also 
to the defective sensibility in one or 
more respects, especially of taste and 
smell, in offenders, while hearing seems 
to be exaggerated. A mere outline of 
the views of recent observers in this new 
department of study is interesting. 

For instance, Severi notes the large 
proportional capacity of the cerebellar 
fossa. Ottolenghi notes peculiarities of 
hairiness and baldness, the slow appear- 
ance of wrinkles, especially the haso- 
labial. 
the language and handwriting of crimi- 
nals, recalls their aptitude in mechani- 
cal details, and their want of ideality. 
He also detects a body temperature that 
is above the average ; a condition we 
think that may be accounted for by the 
mental 


Pitre refers to peculiarities in 


strain or excitement under 
which the law breaker usually labors. 
Optical peculiarities noted by Tenchini, 
Marro, and others are of the following 
nature: The brown or chestnut iris is 
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predominant. Color blindness is not re- 
markable, while sharpness of vision is 
well developed. The nasal canal shows 
frequent anomalies, the opening being 
often irregular, narrowed, and the nasal 
bones abnormal in relation. The nose 
itself is usually of medium length,rather 
broad, prominent, and turned to one 
side. 

In a recent article we have mentioned 
the investigations of M. Ferraz de Ma- 
cedo with regard to the absence of the 
gray commissure in the brains of people 
of unbalanced mind. M. Macedo, how- 
ever, according to Manouvrier, has never 
met a criminal among his subjects. But 


evidently persons with characteristics 


such as are described of those lacking 
that commissure, viz.: ‘‘ variability of 
opinion, instability of character,* * * 
extreme irritability, insolence, imperti- 
nence, ingratitude, want of reflection 
and circumspection, failure of good 
sense and of mental harmony,” are but 
little removed from the doing of acts 
positively criminal. They need but the 
occasion to cross the narrow margin that 
lies between their ordinary conduct and 
unlawful things. 

It is much after the logic of post hoc 
propter hoc, doubtless, that some of 
these observers deduce their conclusions, 
who see in anomalies of physiognomy 
and physiology evidence of criminal or- 
ganization, but we are not therefore to 
designate their conclusions as merely 
fanciful, for there isa relation between 
physical abnormality and mental defect. 

Nature expresses a vice of character 
in some material way in the form and 
fashion of the man, and if observers err 
in their indications of such vice, it is on 
the side of finding too many signs, too 


many deviations from the normal phys- 
iognomy. The very richness of their 
data defeats the object they have in 
view, because it makes them appear in 
a ridiculous light, even so over-zealous 
in their search for proofs as to be misled 
by conditions of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy that are not very uncommon among 
those most respectful toward the estab- 
lished order of society. 

M. Tarde, an examining magistrate, 
asserted that crime is a functional activ- 
ity innate in the predisposed criminal, 
and that such organic predispositions 
are met with in criminals, just as the 
predispositions of talent are met with in 
the mathematician, painter, musician, 
etc. Fortuitous circumstances often 
reveal these predispositions where they 
are scarcely suspected, so that the factor 
of accident was to be taken account of 
in the analysis of crime as in the consid- 
eration of talent. Function reveals the 
organs, crime discloses the criminal. 
Organic dispositions exist which are not. 
necessarily indicated by the anatomical 
characteristics. If, however, we were 
shown the localizations in criminal an- 
thropology just as we are shown the 
center of Broca—that presides over ar- 
ticulate language—the base of the edifice 
would be established. But there is with- 
out doubt a bond of union between the 
order of facts as propounded by the 
observers. Thus, in brief, M. Tarde. 

Other members of the congress spoke 
of the relations of society to criminal 
development ; the effects of education, 
occupation, of disease, especially nerv- 
ous; of hygiene, of disorders, climate, 
etc., etc. M. Laschi, 
Varonne, said, in the course of an inter- 


an advocate of 


esting address, that he regarded the in- 
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fluence of racial peculiarity as an im- 
portant item in the consideration of the 
questions involved. The people with 
broad heads (les brachycephales) are 
conservative; those with long heads 
(les dolychocephales) are more revolu- 
tionary. Of 89 revolutionaries that he 
had examined, only 20 had broad heads. 

The growth of interest in this depart- 
ment of anthropology has been marked 
during the past few years. Its import- 
ance is unquestionable, and, in the 
main, the spirit of the more eminent ob- 
servers is of that earnest character that 
promises to lead to results, ere long, that 
will take form in what is most desirabie 
—advanced state measures for the treat- 
ment of criminals. 

e+e ___ 
NOBLE EXAMPLES. 

Two iliustrious examples of self-sacri- 
fice, or rather, self-forgetfulness, in de- 
votion to benevolent work, have given 
the world cause of late to reflect upon 
the higher virtues of human character. 
Father Damien dying among the Sand- 
wich Island lepers, and Mr. Crossett 
dying among the Chinese seem to us as 
nearly perfect types of unselfishness as 
modern civilization has produced. 

Mr. Darwin has been reported as say- 
ing that for one example of pure unself- 
ishness in human conduct he would sur- 
render his theory of the descent of man. 
Would not the careers of such men as 
these respond to his requisition? Possi- 
bly, however,the disciple of the eminent 
naturalist would plead that these men 
were moved by a moral or religious mo- 
tive, high and excellent, to be sure, in its 
nature, yet related to a potent expecta- 
tion of a future or heavenly reward; and 
therefore that they could not be said to be 


altogether free from a kind of selfishness. 
If such conduct must be rated in the 
category of self-seeking,then let us have 
more of it for the sake of the ignorant 
and suffering millions in the world. 
Surely his must be a soul despicably 
mean who would disparage the man 
who gives himself up to philanthropic 
work, at nobody’s cost but his own. 

A few years ago a plain man of quiet 
demeanor conferred with us on the sub- 
ject of Chinese and Hindu character. 
He gave the name of Crossett and inti- 
mated that he was preparing to go to the 
East in the character of a missionary. 
This man impressed us by his spirit of 
determination and earnestness, yet there 
was nothing effusive in language or 
mauner. He was the same man 
whose death has just been reported, 
and of whose unremitting devotion to the 
unfortunate and sick of the common 
Chinese population the press has taken 
account very properly. 

We rejoice in noting such men. 
Their lives fill us with respect and ad- 
miration for the nobility of human na- 
ture. We care not whence they or we 
have come—by whatsoever lines of ‘‘ de- 
scent ” or evolution—the glory of a high 
consecration to deeds of charity amid 
circumstances that are repellant to the 
great majority can not be dimmed by 
any criticism. They illustrate the grand 
principle of common brotherhood in 
man, and bring out into vivid light 
those exalted elements that are the 
property of human nature only. 





a+ 
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HUMOROUS MIXTURES. 


OnE of our jocose contemporaries, as 
if fearful that his jocosities would be 
too much of a strain upon the risible 
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nerve centers of some of his readers, 
has taken the precaution to interpolate 
among them certain much advertised 
pharmaceutical compounds. For in- 


stance, following one very facetious 


venture in which a mischievously bright 


boy gets the better of his quizzical papa, 
the editor suggests that pills are very 
active on a weak stomach. Think of 
the stroke of humor that is powerful 
enough to turn a man’s stomach or pro- 
duce a fit of indigestion ! 

‘Again, following a very affecting 
moonlight scene, in which two lovers 
discourse of poetry the editor comes in 
with an item advising us to take 
H—’s Sarsaparilla—‘‘a wonderful 
blood purifier.” As if there were 
that in the poetic fancies of the erotic 
swain that introduced pyogenic mi- 
crobes into the blood, and some anti- 
septic mixture were necessary to 
counteract their baleful effect. Fur- 
ther we are advised, if suffering from 
to take more of this 
wonderful compound. Considerate edi- 
tor ! 

Speaking of advertised nostrums re- 


** humors,” 


minds us of a long-winded description 
we glanced through recently, which 
was given a conspicuous place in a 
well-known weekly. The writer, evi- 
dently one of those successful concoct- 
ers of advertisements, who have come 
to the business front as forming a new 
profession, assumed a command of 
physiological erudition that was most 
amusingly impertinent. He discussed 
effects of the ‘‘iodides” producing blood 
and tissue changes in a way to convince 
the innocent that they were the divinely 
appointed agents of chemistry to relieve 
the victims of dyspepsia, skin disease, 


glandular congestions, blood degenera- 
tion, hypochondria, and anaemia, and 
went on with a readiness of invention 
and fluency of detail that were irresisti- 
bly refreshing, to describe the manner in 
which these ‘‘iodides” brought about the 
happy transformation that an invalid so 
greatly desired. With a thin basis of 
accepted theory for his start, this adver- 
tising specialist had worked up an article 
that must have greatly tickled his em- 
ployer’s Acquisitiveness. The last para- 
graph, especially, exhibited a skill in the 
management of the climax making as it 
did somebody’s ‘‘Lightning Express 
Converter,” to be found in every drug 
store on the earth, the maximum of 
mortal desire. If the illustrious Brown- 
Sequard had kept his eyes and ears open 
to the virtues of the ‘‘ iodides ” he would 
have been saved the trouble of manipu- 
lating certain glandular secretions for 
the discovery of his elixir, which, in 
view of the great mixture above noted is 
rather late in its appearance. 





> 


Eve’s ‘‘ DISOBEDIENCE.”—A corres- 
pondent whose letter appears a page or 
two later puts her objection with regard 
to Eve in a neat and forcible way, but 
some reader may be likely enough to say 
that it has more technical significance 
than argumentive force in a free dis- 
cussion of the record. For Eve, in her 
conversation with the serpent, is re- 
ported as recognizing the jurisdiction of 
the command, ‘‘ Not to eat of the fruit 
of the tree in the midst of the garden,” 
and recites it in application to herself 
as well as to Adam. The latter must 
have had a high respect for Eve's judg- 
ment, since he so readily followed her 
example. Who knows but that like 
many later Eves she was the real head 
of the house. 
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t fur ff orrespondents, 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Gat anp Brain Funotion.—A Srupenr. 
—Dr. Gall did not claim to be the discover- 
er of the function of the brain, but many 
distinguished men of his time ascribed to 
him the credit of its positive demonstration, 
and not long before he died a medal was 
awarded him by Parisian admirers on 
which an inscription extolled him as the 
great discoverer of the function of the 
brain. He said that a knowledge of the 
office of the brain as the instrument was 
recognized long before his time, and his 
work as an investagator only determined 
the anatomical evidences of that belief. 
Dr. Gall was a modest man. and sought 
only to know the truth in mental philoso- 
phy and psychology. If you would take 
the time to read the old books, especially 
Gall’s works, Spurzheim’s Phrenology, and 
the early volumes, say from I. to VI., of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, you will 
obtain a good idea of Gall’s position in the 
rank of anatomical observers, and learn 
that some of the more important facts of 
brain anatomy, considered of recent devel- 
opment by the majority of modern physiolo- 
gists, were signalized by him. 


MarGaret Fouiiter.—Occasionat.—Your 


queries are fairly answered in the article 
published in the last number on this emi- 
nent woman. We infer that you have not 
read the article. Many of her peculiarities 
of disposition are described and illustrated 
by one who knew her, and we think some 
new light is reflected upon the singular in- 
fluence that M. F. appeared to wield in the 
circle of which she was a member. 


An Inva.ip's Ocovupration.—M. C.—If 
you can use your eyes and hands you can 
do many things that will be valued by those 
around you. A prominent minister of New 
York said, that the most useful woman he 
knew was a lady who had been bedridden 
for years. He was indebted to her himself 
for much advice. We have known a girl 
who could not walk, yet who contributed 
much to the happiness and comfort of her 
home by her knowledge and practice of art : 
a knowledge obtained in her sick room. 
A daughter of Neal Dow, the temperance 
leader, furnishes an illustration of the vir- 
tue, so to speak, of a personal infliction. 
She has been an invalid for years, and un- 
able to move from her chair or bed unaided, 
but during all this time she has been a close 
student of languages, and has obtained a 
very thorough knowledge of several—for 
instance, Greek, French, Spanish, German, 
and Russian. There are many things a per- 
son situated as you are can learn to do, 
mechanical, artistic, etc., and you need not 
brood or repine because of your lot. If 
youwere friendless and destitute there would 
be a better reason then for complaining. 

REForMER.-—QugstTion. —I should like to- 
join a company that believes in temperance 
and moral reform, and designs to form a 
settlement of its own. Do you know of 
anything of the kind ? B. N. 


AnswEr.—We know of nothing already 
established that would be likely to suit you. 
There are temperance communities, to be 
sure, in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and other States. You can 
easily learn their names. Vineland, N. J., 
for instance, is well known. Edwards Co., 
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Illinois, has a good temperance reputation. 
There’s Pullman, near Chicago, also, that 
is distinguished for sobriety and order. If 
you wish something quite new and in a 
primitive region, how would British Colom- 
bia suit? A new colony is in prospect up 
there for temperance and moral ends, be- 
sides industrial independence. The aim, 
according to the secretary of the movement, 
is to found a model society, and it has the 
-countenance of the Government. 


‘* Hetro.”—Oriein.—J. G.—This very 
common social term, now a technical word 
in the use of the telephone, has an origin 
which is not generally known. According 
to an author who has looked into its history 
it is very likely a derivative from early Eng- 
lish times, when people in the forests would 
-cry out: ‘‘A loup! aloup !” on seeing the wild 
animal of the wolf species. Later, the for- 
est dwellers in Carnwood forest, Leicester- 
shire, in hailing a person at a distance, 
called out: ‘‘ Halloup!” The change to 
‘*hallo,” and “hello” is easy. We think 
that hallo is the more seemly, now that all 
classes appear to be inclined to use the 
terms rather promiscuously. 


Waat Puysicran ?—Quegstion.—I am ad- 
vised by a friend to go to a Homeeopathist, 
but I should like to have your opinion, 
What are the differences of the schools? 

I. H 

Answer.—In this matter we should say, 
use your own judgment. There are good 
advisers in all the leading schools, and we 
are inclined to think that the well-trained, 
experienced, independent physician is a 
-combination of them all. 

As regards the differences of the schools, 
we could not reply to the question satisfac- 
torily in a brief item. The old school— 
termed ‘‘allopathist” by some—but quite 
erroneously, for that originally was used as 

-a term of reproach in the partisan strifes of 
fifty years or more ago—is conspicuous for 
its advancement in pathological research. 
Having at command the best facilities for 
-anatomical and histological examination in 
the great hospitals and laboratories of the 
-country this should be expected. The ho- 
mceopathists are distinguished for their 
-elaborate symptomatology. In their treat- 
enent we find very extended lists of ‘‘ indi- 


cations” for the prescribing of different 
medicaments. The eclectics appear to be 
notable for their adaptation of treatment to 
individual cases. They make more of thera- 
peutics, seemingly, than their contempora- 
ries of other schools, and are more pro- 
nounced in opinion concerning the value of 
this or that drug. Their general objection to 
mineral remedies is a characteristic that is 
notable, and is probably one reason for the 
favor with which they are regarded in some 
parts of the country. In some medical cir- 
cles it is becoming more and more common 
to ignore class names, and to claim the 
right to adopt any form of treatment that 
the case demands, drug medicine being 
given or not according to the diagnosis 
made. This is what is called rationalism. 
We know eminent men who, aside from 
the occasional use of an antiseptic, trust to 
skillful nursing and hygienic surroundings 
in even the severest maladies. 














fpralabat Then Sav. 





Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 





Some Remarks on Sex Bias.— 
The teaching of Christ gave the first blow 
to pernicious sex bias, and for many years 
after Christ women in Christian churches 
were on an equality with men. Women 
might preach and perform religious rites 
equally with men; but when the male 
preachers gained a little temporal power 
and prominence the old spirit of dominance 
sprang up in their breasts and they began 
to hold church councils and issue canon 
laws to suppress the woman element in re- 
ligious ministry. But strong Christian women 
do not readily submit to impositions. The 
old story, occasionally told, that Eve’s diso- 
bedience brought sin into the world ; that, 
but for Eve, the earth would be a paradise, 
etc., is a noticeable instance of sex bias, 
and its distortion of men’s judgment. The 
facts in the case, if we take the Bible ac- 
count, show that Adam, and not Eve, was 
the guilty party. The command not to eat 
the apple was given to Adam before Eve’s 
creation. There is no evidence in the Bible 
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on which any jury in America could convict 
Eve of the sin of disobedience. Yet, for 
thousands of years, Eve has been made to 
bear the stigma of that charge. 

MRS. T. ©. ALBERTSON. 


My Experience in Head 
Growth.—There seems to be a doubt in 
the minds of a good many people in regard 
to the growth of the human brain in the di- 
rection of the organs which are supposed to 
be stimulated and directly concerned in a 
given occupation in which the individual 
may be engaged for a number of consecu- 
tive years, after he has arrived at maturity, 
or, say, attained the age of twenty-five years. 
If the reader will pardon me, I will give 
some personal experience, which lias a di- 
rect bearing on this subject, and goes to 
prove that the organs do develop in that 
part of the brain in proportion as they are 
stimulated into action by the pursuit fol- 
lowed by the individual for auy length of 
time. 

About nine years ago a noted phrenolo- 
gist visited the town in which I was living, 
and I concluded to have my head felt—like 
a yreat many others, more for curiosity than 
anything else—to see what, if anything, he 
could make out of me, as I had made little 
or nothing out of myself, so far. He meas- 
ured my head very carefully, and, after 
some thought, opened his remarks by say- 
ing that the subject before him seemed to 
have a rather peculiarly-shaped head, as it 
measured just 4 of an inch more in circum- 
ference at the upper part of the forehead 
than around the part just above the eyes. 

He said also that the perceptive organs 


needed cultivation, especially Size and In- 
dividuality, and that Constructiveness also 


needed attention, all of which he marked 
4, or average, in the chart which he gave 
me. 

In answering a question put to him, he 
said that I might make a good mechanic 
with a great deal of practice, and it would 
be a good thing for me to work at some 
trade, as it would have a tendency to devel- 
op the perceptive organs as well as con- 
structiveness. 

As I had commenced to work in a me- 
chanical line a few weeks before this—not, 
however, with as great success as I could 
have wished—I concluded to stick to it, 
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and have done so the most of the time 
since. 

Just one year ago I had a second exami- 
nation given the same head, when it proved 
to be in a somewhat different shape than it 
was eight years before, for instead of meas- 
uring $ of an inch more around the upper 
portion, it now measured much less than 
above the eyes, or, in other words, it meas- 
ured } of an inch less around the upper 
part, and ? of an inch more around the per- 
ceptives, or just above the eyes, than it did 
eight years before this. 

In the last examination, almost the first 
thing the phrenologist said was, that the 
subject before him ought to be a good me- 
chanic, as the organs were large which had 
to do with mechanism, whereas, in the first 
examination, these were the very organs 
which needed cultivation. Now, for a man 
to tell me that there is nothing in Phrenolo- 


. gy is equivalent to acknowledging that he 


has never given the subject much thought, 
or is one of those fools who never learn 
anything new. N. B. M. 





~ 
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PERSONAL. 


Canon Farrar’s visit to this country a 
few years ago apparently impressed him 
pleasently, since he has sent his son here to 


complete his education. The young man, 
who scarcely resembles the typical English- 
man in appearance, will take a scientific 
course at Lehigh University, and wil] after- 
ward take his degree of civil engineer at 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, New York. From an eminent Eng- 
lishman’s point of view, it appears that 
American schools are as good as the for- 
eign. We think so, too. 


Mrs. Saran Van Nostranp, of Millstone, 
N. J., celebrated her one-hundred-and-first 
birthday a few days ago. She is one of the 
most notable of all our centenarians. There 
is not awrinkle upon her face, she goes 
about the house and superintends her work, 
knows every man and woman in Millstone 
and East Millstone, where she lives. Her 
father was a soldier in the Revolution, and 
lived to be ninety-four. She was married 
in 1810, and lived with her husband sixty- 
three years. She has had eight children, 
all but one are living, and the New York 
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Times says: ‘‘ She has not been called upon 
to mourn a loss among her children in 
seventy-five years.” 


WISDOM. 
* Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





Tue pure worship of « pure heart is an 
inspiration and a song. 

A SEALSKIN sacque does not always keep 
the heart warm. 

CrvmizaTion depends on morality. 
Everything good in man leans on what is 
higher.—Zmerson. 


Tuose who’are honest and earnest in their 
honesty have no need to proclaim the fact. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Great wealth in our journey through 
life is only extra baggage, and wants a heap 
of watching. 





‘** You wish to marry one of my daught- 
ers? The youngest will get 15,000 marks, 
the second 30,000, and the eldest 45,000.” 
“You don’t happen to have one still 
older?” 


‘* Dr. TANNER was not the first man who 
lived on water for forty days,” said Fudge. 
‘““No?” queried Smudge. ‘‘Of course 
not.” ‘*Who else?” ‘‘ Well, how about 


Noah ?” 
Library. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Tue ParysictaN Himse_r AND THINGS THAT 
ConcERN HIS REPUTATION AND SvucoEss. 
By D. W. Cathell, M. D., Bultimore, Md. 


Ninth edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
pp- 300. Philadelphia and London: F. 
A. Davis. 


We do not wonder that this book has had 
so good a run, for it is filled with plums of 
excellent advice for the tyro and veteran 
in medicine. Some things had been better 
left out, especially those that smack of 
scholastic rivalry, or ill-will, but, as a rule, 
the author’s spirit is elevated, and he aims 
to promote the degree of excellence that 
properly belongs to a noble profession. The 
fresh youth just out of college and tickled 
by the dignity of his Medicinz Doctor title 
should read the book carefully. It will 
serve as a good introduction to the attempt 
to practice, because of its influence in di- 
recting one to self-study, and to the neces- 
sity for self-improvement if he would win 
true success. 


Psyonotogy as A Natural Scrence, Ap- 
PLIED TO THE SoLuTION oF Ocoutt Psy- 
onic Paenomena. By C. G. Raue, M. D. 
8vo. Cloth, pp. 541. Published by 
Parker & Coates, Philadelphia. 


The times are ripe for the production of 
such books as this. So considerable is the 
interest of thinking people in manifesta- 
tions that proceed from the higher authori- 
ties of nerve function. Pyschology has be- 
come a science, but its range has not been 
restricted. It is the method of investigation 
that partakes of the scientific that has 
given us results more definite and satisfact- 
ory than any known before, and encouraged 
further and more enlarged study of things 
once regarded beyond both physical appre- 
hensiov and human understand'ng. As we 
have said elsewhere, through our liberal 
and improved systems of examining the 
higher phenomena of life, many things once 
deemed mysterious, have been resolved 
into procedures of absolute simplicity, and 
what was deemed supernatural has become 
natural. 

The author of this new book has chosen 
a wide range of subject, and endeavors to 
cover it. He discusses Mind Reading, 
Thought Transference, Hypnotism, Som- 
nambulism, Statuvolism, Clairvoyance, 
Second Sight, Retrospection, Psychometery, 
Telepathy, Telergy, The Double, Appari- 
tions, Phantasms of the Living and Dead, 
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and Spiritualistic Phenomena, etc. Taking 
the eminent Beneke as his guide, he em- 
ploys the principles set forth in that au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Psychological Sketches,” and other 
works, for the solution of occult psychic 
phenomena. He shows clearly enough, we 
think, that the materialistic thinkers of the 
day are incompetent to explain these occult 
manifestations, but we are not altogether 
satisfied with his own theories, although 
we feel that he should be credited with can- 
dor and fairness in their discussion. He 
accepts occult phenomena as such, and sees 
in magnetic somnambulism, clairvoyance, 
second sight, psychometery, etc., positive 
illustrations of a natural capacity in man 
to rise above the common material sphere 
of thinking and being. 

Dr. Raue draws liberally from other ob- 
servers, and sprinkles along the way many 
interesting incidents to sustain his argu- 
ments, but whether or not he demonstrates 
his position will be determined by the read- 
er, according, we think, to the latter’s 
private convictions. 


Tak AMERICAN ARMAMENTARIUM CHIRUR- 
Gicum is the title of a large volume re- 
cently issued by Messrs. George Tiemann & 
Co., of New York. As the title implies, it 
is a work devoted to the description of 
modern surgical instruments as employed 
in American medicine and surgery. The 
great development of the mechanical side 
of the Art Curative during the pest thirty or 
forty years is admirably illustrated by the 
instraments and appliances that have been 
devised for the varied operations that have 
become practicable in the hospital, and in 
private practice. How much the success 
of an important procedure may be due, 
often to the instruments used, it can not be 
said, but one thing is certain, that many 
operations could not be performed at all if 
special instruments were not at hand. 

A quarto of nearly 900 pages, the volume 
is a cyclopedia of information, scarcely less 
useful to the busy practitioner than his 
Bryant or Smith, and we cordially commend 
it as a fitting companion to the latest or 
best work in practical surgery. The draw- 
ings are, as a rule, faithful representations 
of the instruments and apparatus, and their 
-extensive range may be inferred from their 


number, 4,413. The volume is offered by 
Messrs. Tiemann & Co. at the moderate 
price, considering what it must have cost 
to produce it, of $5, while to physicians 
special terms are made that are most liberal. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Home Rute anv Feperation. By a Doc- 
tor of Medicine Published by E. Truelove, 
London, is a pamphlet advocating federa- 
tion as a true advance in national politics, 
and the solution of ‘‘ home rule” questions. 
The author looks forward to a grand sys- 
tem of international federation as the hap- 
py consummation of liberal and philan- 
thropic statesmanship, and urges a federal 
union of France and England as the most 
important step in that direction. 


FrrEepom’s Conqugsts: The Great Spread 
of Woman Suffrage Through the World 
with a Roll of Honor showing over One 
hundred Regions where it now exists. 
By Hamilton Wilcox, M.8., LLB. New 
York. 


If any one doubts the progress of modern 
thought on this much-debated question of 
woman’s right to vote, let him read this 
pamphlet. r. Wilcox has collected with 
much cure data from all parts of the world, 
and given in order an interesting and sur- 
prising array of evidence that there are hun- 
dreds of millions of people who recognize 
the right of women to participate wholly or 
in part in the privileges of the ballot box. 


A Review or Rev. Epwarp H. Jewert’s 
**Communion Wine.” By John Ellis, 
M. D., author of ‘‘ The Avoidable Causes 
of Disease, etc. 


This pamphlet is an earnest protest 
against the position taken by Mr. Jewett 
that the wine mentioned in the Bible was 
fermented. He shows, by a liberal refer- 
ence to authorities, that intoxicating wine 
could not have been commended by Divine 
7 for use in the religious and secular 
ife of men. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS oF GEORGE 
Mac Donatp. Compiled by J. Dewey. 


Paper, 50 cts. 
ing Co. 


Chicago. Purdy Publish- 


The particular motive of the compiler ap- 
pears to have been a collection of a series of 
quotations from the eminent English clergy- 
man’s writings that would serve as ‘“‘ helps 
for weary souls. ” There is much consolatory 
admonition in Mac Donald’s fervent sympa- 
thy. 





XT to a century of god- 
liness in the estimation 
of all mankind should 
come a century of cleanliness. 
Just. a. hundred ago 
Pears’ Soap began in London 
its mission of cleanliness. To- 
day its use is universal, and 
mote people than ever before 


———— acknowledge its superiority— 
(ied \ 


AA) APE Oe a sure evidence that its mission 
WOM YY Ve 


re ~o YY wah Me save sey wes ay ede one 
MA} P un years. it main- 

AN 09.8 % tained its supremacy in the 
MY YEXX face of the whole world's com- 
eu x ame ee tition. It has had rivals and 
; x eeble imitators, but it alone 
survives—another confirma- 
tion of the great law of the 
survival of the fittest. Sucha 
record could not be achieved 
without cause. Temporary 
successes are comparatively 
easy, but for an article to go 
on maintaining its popularity 
through generation after gen- 
eration, it must appeal to 
something more than passing 
fancy. his is the case with 
Pears’ Soap. It. is and always 
has been an honest product. 
The same care that was exer- 
cised a century ago in, the 
selection of materials and in 
the process of manufacture is 
used to-day. If our great- 
great-grandfathers should 
come to life, one of the few 
familiar things they would find 
unchanged would be Pears’ 
Soap. Queen Charlotte would 


; —— ~~ _ to-day be able, just as she was 
one hundred years ago, to go tothe Pears’ establishment in London and purchase a pure, re- 


freshing, soothing soap, made according to the same formula and of similar materials. 
She would find it now, as then, the c/eanest of soaps, In the United States Pears’ Soap has 
found a place in public favor equal to that so long held in England... Men and women 
alike find it good and reliable. The man who has once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a 
shaving stick wants no other; he takes it when he travels. That woman who goes toa 
summer resort and fails to take, as she would her tooth-brush or hair-brush, a supply of 
Pears’ ree must put up with cheap substitutes until her burning, smarting skin demands 
the “ matchless for the complexion.” Even children know the difference. So long as fair, 
white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue to add to 
beauty and attractiveness, so long will Pears’ Soap continue to hold its place in the 
opinion of women who want to be beautiful and attractive. “Beauty is only skin deep,” 
and therefore anything which exerts so beneficial an effect on the skin as does Pears’ Soap 
must bea great aid in the promotion and preservation of beauty. ,What more-could be said 
for a soap than can be truly said of _Pears’—that it is pure, wholesome, refreshing, agree- 
able in using, and that it never changes in quality! 





































Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 Vols, 


This set of Dickens’s, not condensed or abridged, is printed on good, | 
fair paper, from small, but clear: type, and bound in strong paper bind- 
ing, containing in all over 5,200 pages, including : 


OLIVER TWIST, |. HARD TIMEs, BARNABY RU 
AMERICAN NOTES NICHOLAS NICKLEBY OLD CURIOS SHOP, 
DOMBEY & SON, : PI GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, / HOUSE, SKETCHES BY BO 


- 
\ UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 
M Y 


. 
APERS OF EDWIN DROOD,” 


ORIES, 10K P. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, DAVID COPPERFIELD, 


THE WAY TO GET THIS SET OF DICKENS. 


SEE OUR GREAT OFFERS. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL a year and a set of Dickens, $2.50. 

Five copies JourNaL and 5 sets of Dickens, $10.00. | 

Ten copies JOURNAL ard 10 sets of Dickens, $20.00, and an extra _ 
copy of . to the person making up a clubof 10. All sent free of 

: express or other charges. Subscribers may be either new or old. 

To New subscribers who send 15c. extra, we will send the Chart or / 
Bust Premium. 

We need not talk of what a great offer ‘this is ; it is rarely that a 9 
set of Dickens has been sold at less than $10.00, and often much higher, 
and remerber, this is not a ens poorly made affair, but each vol. 3 
is about 5x7$ in., good, honest, well-made books, and a perfect marvel #~ 
of cheapness) . j 

Every one should become familiar with the works of this great 
delineator of Human CHARACTER, and benefit is conferred on the public 
in thus placing them within the reach of all. Even if you have all or 
a part of them, these will be handy for common use. 

This offer is limited to 90 Days. Get your friends and neighbors © 
to is ‘ou and send at once. 








ECIAL, Instead of Dickens, we will send, if preferred, « 
complete set of Scorr’s Waverly Novels, 25 in all, in 12 vols., same 
style as above. Address at once, 

‘FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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